ATLANTIC COAST LIGHT 


IN THE HAND OF LIN YUTANG ; 
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the worlds 
most wanted 
en 


Whitt hy with wetonk!” 


'N every language—on every continent—people of note write with 

Parker “51”. Truly, all the world cherishes this writing instrument. 

American pen dealers, for example, recently named Parker the most- 
wanted pen—rating it ahead of all other well-known makes combined. 
(The actual score: 72.7% for Parker ; 27.3% for all others.) 

Happily, more 51’s than ever before are now being shipped. 

Here is a pen fashioned patiently to the highest standards of precision 
—never hurriedly turned out. Its unique tubular point—hooded against 
air, dirt and damage—starts on the instant. Writes smoothly and with 
swift, sure ease. For the tip of the “51” is a ball of micro-polished 
Osmiridium—the most-corrosion-proof metal known—fuséd to 14K gold. 

The precision-fit cap slips on—locks securely without twisting. The 


‘Cope. 1947 by The Parker Pen Company 


Dr. Lin, world-famous phi- 
losopher, is the author of 
The Importance of Living 
‘and other widely read works 
in both Chinese and English. 


51's patented filler is safely concealed within the gleaming barrel. 
This pen alone is designed for satisfactory use with Parker “51” Ink 
that dries as it writes! (It can, of course, also use ordinary ink.) 
See the “51” today. Colors: Black, Blue Cedar, Dove Gray. $12.50; 
$15.00. Pencils, $5.00; $7.50. Vacumatic Pens, $8.75. Pencils, $4.00. 
The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wis., and Toronto, Canada. 
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When you're in line for his COLD—Look Out! 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC 


Qk! 


Germs reduced up to 96.7% in tests 


JE YOU have been in close contact with other people who have 
colds, or if your feet get wet or cold, or if you have been ex- 
posed to sudden changes of temperature, it’s only sensible to 
gargle with Listerine Antiseptic as promptly as possible. 


Guard Against Mass Invasion of Germs 
Such exposure may lower body resistance so that germs called the 
“secondary invaders” find it easier to invade the throat tissue and 
produce many of those miserable aspects of a cold you know so 
well. Listerine Antiseptic reaches back on the throat surfaces to 
Kill millions of these “secondary invaders.” 


rms on throat and mouth surfaces were reduced as 
fifteen minutes after che Listerine Antiseptic gargle; 
one hour after, You can see why it can help Nature 
in guarding against a mass invasion of germs: 


Fewer Colds in Tests 


Bear in mind Listerine Antiseptic’s impressive record made in 
tests over 12 years: Those who gargled with Listerine Antiseptic 
ewice a day had fewer colds and usually milder colds than those 
who did not gargle . . .and fewer sore throats: 


So, remember, at the first hint of a cold, use Listerine Antiseptic. 
Better still, make the Listerine Antiseptic gargle a morning-and- 
night habic. 


Lampert PHarmacat Company, St. Louis, Missourt 


“SECONDARY INVADERS,” Potential Troublemakers 


These are some types of the 
threatening germs, which 
can cause so much of the 
misery of 2 cold when they 
invade the throat mem- 
branes and which may be 
transmitted to you in tiny 
droplets of moisture if you 
get in the way of a sneeze 
or a cough: Biron iy dc ‘Geile, Borrow Haw, eit 


eptocncus hemslytcas, Bacils inNbenae, Mococas 
Stara, Bapbyactcr aout 


This on . 
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0 ran ke Records, We Love 'Em, 


We Love 'Em!" (And you'll be going 

‘round with a grand new tune in 
én your head when you hear Frankie 
Carle's great Columbia Record, 

“What've You Got to Lose” and 

“Easy Pickin's,” Col. 37194.) 


“Why not go ‘round to your local store 
for new Columbia tunes galore!" shouted 
Kay Kyser. (Kay’s made ‘em 
by the dozen himself, Hear: 
“The Old Lamp-Lighter" and: * 
“Huggin’ and Chalkin’,” 
Col, 37095.) 


“Gosh! Everywhere you look there's 
Columbia Record Star!" said Dick 
Jurgens. (Don't miss Dick’s swell new 
recording of “Wyoming” and 
“Bless You,” Col. 37210.) 


— 


“It's the greatest all-around team in ‘pop’ 
music,” sang Buddy Clark. (To prove it, 
hear Buddy’s new Columbia Record, 
“You Are Everything to Me” and 
“On the Other End of a Kiss,” 
Col. 37211.) 


Elliot Lawrence, “.. . and to 
Frank Sinatra, ‘ 
Benny Goodman, 
Harry James, 
Woody Herman, Xavier 
Cugat, Les Brown, Gene Krupa and 
many other top names that go 'round 
with Columbia, too!” (And by all 
means, listen to Elliot's swell’ new 
Columbia Record, “Once Upon a Moon”, 
‘and “Sympathy,” Col. 37199.) 


TUNE IN fo the Columbia Record Stors on the 
“Columbia Record Shop" Program with Fred Robbins. 


See your local poper for time ond station. Trede-merks “Columbia ond @D Reg. U.S. Pet. Off. 


Anes Mist B Beloved Story of Young ‘n = Love! 


y ibies 


—3 Merry Months on ae A 


5 Years on Broadway 


‘Trish 


[ tts | Its Te All-Time Laugh Hit. . . Streamlined For Now... 
BE eae 


ANNE NICHOLS’ 


| ; “apes IRISH Rose” i 


Where do your kids dance? Night club? Tavern? ....Or can they hear their kind of 

music at home? . .. hear it the way they insist it must be, true, clear, natural in tone? 

The Stromberg-Carlson way! We are proud that in many a home like yours a 
Will your home be the Stromberg-Carlson is a builder of family evenings...a source of unending enter- 
tainment which makes it fun to stay at home. When you listen to Stromberg-Carlson 

. when you hear how flawlessly a Stromberg-Carlson reproduces 
records or brings you standard broadcasts ... you will realize how important a beauti- 


Aad bi 4 gS y . y 
best “dance spot intown?... ia Stromberg-Carlson will be in your own home. Hadn't you better see your 


Stromberg-Carlson dealer right now? His name is in your classified phone direct 


THE GRACIOUS “GEORGIAN” THE SMART “NEW WoRL| THE GRACEFUL “HEPPLEWHITE™. .. THE AMAZING “DYNATOMIC” 


‘These are but a few of then new, exciting Somberg Carlsons! They are available i in a broad range of prices, with a distinguished model for every home. 


STROMGERG:CARLSON COMPANY + RADIOS, RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS, TELEVISION « SOUND EQUIPMENT AND INDUSTRIAL SYSTEMS TELEPHONE SWITCHBOARDS AND INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


LIFE LIFE is published weekly by TIME I 


4 January 27, 1947 cago, Ill. under the act of March 3, 1879. 


10 N. Michigan Ave., Chicazo 11, Il. Printed in U.S. A. Entered as second-class matter November 16, 1936 at the Postoffice at Chi- Volume 22 
Authorized by Post Office Department, Ottawa, Canada, as second-class matter. Subscriptions $5.50 @ year in U. 8, A.and Canada, Number 4 


You used to feel sorry for people like Aunt 
Hannah. 


A maiden lady, and no longer young, her 
kind once knew a world no bigger than the 
view from her front-porch rocker. 


Not any more. Aunt Hannah gets around. 
She has a car of her own and the cat can 
have the rocker, 


It may be that Aunt Hannah is one of more 
than 200,000 women who are stockholders 
in General Motors. If so, she helped lift her- 
self out of the rocking chair and out into the 
world. 


For the fine, smooth, easy-han- 
dling GM car that makes life 


richer for any woman today, grew almost en- 
tirely out of General Motors’ past earnings. 


Progress was no gift—it was bought by 
plowing back profits in steady effort to pro- 
duce more and better things for more people. 


This has continued year after year. But the 
stockholders’ share has averaged only about 


ENERAL |\| OTORS 


7T¢ on each sales dollar during the past 29 
years. During the war years it was 3}é¢. 


Is freedom from the front porch worth that 
much to American women? 


Are all the other benefits that have come 
from automotive progress — pleasant subur- 
ban living, good roads, fine factories, hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs, fatter 
pay envelopes? 


We'll let you say. But it seems 
clear that all the people profit 
greatly when a business prospers. 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


(nm the Airs HENRY J, TAYLOR, Monday ond Friday 
‘evenings, over mare then 300 Mutvel stations, 
‘0st fo cool. Heor him! 


CHEVROLET » PONTIAC » OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER « FRIGIDAIRE » GMC TRUCK & COACH « GM DIESEL + DELCO 


Top buttered, toosted 
English muffins with 
creamed, hard-cooked 
eggs. Serve with Swift's 
Premium Bacon ond jelly. 


@ Traditional, in the making of Swift's 
iPremium Bacon, is the pledge to maintain quality. 
No matter what the temptation, standards _ 


are never lowered . . . Swift's Premium 
is always the finest of the fine. This refusal to 9 
compromise with quality has won a 7) wire THE 
high reward. No other bacon approaches SWEET SMOKE TASTE 


Swift's Premium in popularity. e 
Year after year, still more millions say they NCNVUMIA 
like it better than any other kind. = ACO 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


‘TEACHER TROUBLES 


.In_his article, “A Teacher 
t His Job” (Lire, Jan. 6), Mr. 
dt is concerned about the 
dwindling numbers of capable young 
men in the teaching profession. I am 
equally concerned about his unfound- 
ed fear of a future matriarchy in the 
U.S. Monetary remuneration is not 
the only reason for a young man’s dis- 
like of teaching. Even if salaries were 
adjusted adequately, men would still 
continue to use teaching as astepping- 
stone to other professions, because 
temperamentally they are not suited 
to‘teaching. I know many fine male 
faculty members, but they are the 
exception rather than the rule. Who 
is the teacher in the home—the moth- 
er or the father? Who has the patience 
of Job with the youngsters—Mom 
Dad? It is one thing to be pedago 
cally prepared, to be the holder of de- 
grees, to possess u keen, alert mi 
is quite another to be able to impart 
that knowledge to an adolescent, to 
“mother” him along, to teach him 
fe in addition to his subject matter. 
That, to my way of thinking, is the 
highest and, noblest calling of a wom- 
an, Man’s talents abide elsewhere. 
Sapte C. B. Gonpox 

Port Chester, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

The sex of the instructor has 
nothing to do with the maintenance 
of discipline and order in the classe 
room. I have been instructing stu- 


NO CATCALLS? 


dents not only my own age but some 
older than myself and I have yet to 
be on the receiving end of a catcall 
or a whis And it isn’t because I 
wouldn't rate it either. 


Giapys B. Govcn 


Manhattan, Kan. 


his teachings while 1 was his student) 
seems to make sense. As a veteran, I 
find myself the recipient of bonuses, 
benefits, the GI Bill and whatnot.Cer- 
tainly the American teachers have sac- 
Tificed as much time and effort for their 
country. I am now paying an extra 
cent per pack of cigarets so that the 
Ilinois vets’ bonus gets paid off—I 
think I could afford another cent if it 
would improve the teachers’ incomes. 
A. R. Betsxis 


Chicago, Il. * 
Sirs: 
Tam an ex-schoolteacher who left 
= the profession to join the Army. After 
three years’ service I was shipped 
back from Europe on a stretcher, to- 
tally disabled for years to come. How- 
ever, with my disability compensation 
and unemployment compensation, I 


am drawing several hundred dollars 
more than the annual wage of the 
majority of teachers in this town. In 
fact, I share my disability money oc- 
casionally with a brother who finds it 
impossible tolive on his $1,700 annual 
wage from teaching. 


G. B. Micuen 
Versailles, Ind. 
Sirs: 

Your article, Teacher Looks at 
His Job,” is the third or fourth I have 
seen on the subject. I agree that the 
subject is a critical one and this publi- 
city will aid all parties concerned. But 
each article has directly or indirectly 
i the finger on the school board and 

think it is about time you present the 
other side of the picture. 

Tama member of a township school 
board and I am also in absolute agree~ 
ment with the principle of increasing 
the salary level of teachers. I am also 
vitally interested in education be- 
cause I have three children of school 
or preschool age. But I also know the 
problems of the board and the fences 
that surround them in the way of the 
state school laws. Teachers wish to be 
classed as professional people, yet 
they pushed through the tenure law 
which makes it impossible for a board 
to get rid of poor teachers—and there 
are some. They talk about a 
wages and make comparisons with in- 
dustry, etc., but in any demands for 
wage increase the women insist on 
equality with the men—and get it be- 
cause the men are outnumbered; that 
situation doesn’t exist in industry at 
the professional level. And then, of 
course, the school board doesn’t 
money off trees in the schoolyard. 

Emerson W. Kauraann 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


JAMES MASON 
Sirs: 

Ah, at last I've been rewarded for 
being a steady reader of Lire. My re 
ward was your splendid article on 
James Mason (Jan. 6th issue). I can’t 
quite explain how I feel each time I 
even think of him. I just go all mushy 
tosis joy, is it wonderfull 

ww The Sneath Pal three times. 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Advertisement 


GINGER ROGERS... starring in the Skirball-Manning Production “MAGNIFICENT 
DOLL,” a Universal release, wears a Tyrolean ski suit, designed for her by Lanz of 
California, as she pours a cup of brisk-flavored Lipton’s...the fresh, spirited tea, 


SAYS GINGER ROGERS: 


“Its brisk flavor is super on a winter’s day!” 


“To me there’s a certain fresh, high-spirited flavor in a cup of Lipton Tea. 
So different from ordinary teas, So definitely rich and full-bodied.” Right, 
Ginger! “Brisk” is the tea experts’ word for it. And that brisk flavor, so dis- 
tinetively Lipton’s, is accomplished by scientific blending of as many as 18 
different teas . . . each carefully selected for its own special flavor. No won- 
der Miss Rogers finds Lipton’s brisk flavor super. Get a package today at 
your grocer’s. Try it. See for yourself why it’s America’s most popular tea. 


LIPTON TEA 
Brisk flavor 


—never flat 


(©1048, Tos. J. Lipton, toes 


LISTEN TO VOX POP, TUESDAY, 9 P-M., E.S.T., CBS 


IT HAPPENS WITHIN 


TWO 
SECONDS 


Within two seconds 

after they start to spin, 
champion figure skaters 
whirl at the amazing speed 
of 180 revolutions 

per minute. 


And as this glass- 
of-water test proves, within 


two seconds after you — 


take Bayer Aspirin, it’s ready 
to go to work, to bring 


FAST 
PAIN RELIEF 


When an ordinary headache, 
neuritic or neuralgic pain is 
making you miserable, use 
Bayer Aspirin for fast relief. As millions 
know from experience, Bayer Aspirin is 
fone thing that really works quickly ... 
actually startsto goto workin two seconds! 


Always ask for genuine 


BAYER 
ASPIRIN 


Test shows how 
fost Bayer Aspirin 


The reason tor Bayer Aspirin’s aston- 
ishing 2-second speed is that when Bayer 
Aspirin is made, three important steps 
are taken...not just one. 

And remember—Bayer Aspirin’s single 


active ingredient is gentle, too... so 
wonderfully gentle to the system 
mothers give it even to small children 
‘on their doctors’ advice. 

So use Bayer Aspirin—with confidence. 
Don't forget—of all pain ers, none 
can match Bayer Aspirin's record of 
use by millions of normal people ... with- 
out ill effect. Today—get Bayer Aspirin. 


LETTERS TO 
THE EDITORS 


CONTINUED: 


He was so mean and hard and—ador- 
able. 

Vincrta Loxcwortt 
‘Ypsilanti, Mich, 
Sirs: 

Thope you realize that by attempt- 
ing to place James Mason in an un- 
desirable light, you're simply making 
him appear more wonderful! 

Jeanne FAUcHER 
Woburn, Mass. 


Sirs: 
Thanks awfully for curing me of 
James Mason and my father of cats. 


Joan Atrexsuny 
Tucson, Ariz. 


TOASTMASTERS 
Sirs: 

Hitler’s gone, the Columbians have 
begn throttled, but now we have the 
Toastmasters International (Lire, 
Jan. 6). What we don't need, any- 
where, is more public speakers... . 

It's a mystery why so many people 
aspire to this speechmaking affliction, 
But an organization dedicated to help 
fulfil this mad ambition—that's too 
much. These young men, once they 


learn to control their shaking knees 
and stomach flutters and forefinger an 
emphatic hole in the air, will be a 
curse the rest of their lives. Just try 
to keep a speaker from speaking! It's 

worse than strong drink. 


New Haven, Conn. 


MR. BURTON'S FROG 
Sirs: 

In Letters to the Editors (Lire. Jan. 
6) Mr. W.H. Burton states that he 
doesn’t give a hoot about how a frog 
gets around under water. That's his 
affair. But I consider myself one of 
the majority who hasa curiosity in all 
things natural and scientific. Didn't 
Galvani discover the principle of the 
electric battery by watching a frog’s 
leg twitch? Does it seem ridiculous 
o study of the frog has given me, 

doctor, a much better under- 
banding ‘of the human body and its 
operation? . . 


Ricuarp Har 
Goshen, Ind. 
Sirs: 
- Come now, Mr. Burton, is life 
interesting in Missouri that the 


simple things go unnoticed? 
TAH.W. Canter 


Norfolk, Va. 
Sirs: 

--Hope you continue to print 
froggy stuff, mice, bugs and even 
wormy stuff. God made them and I 
love them. Even W.H. Burton. He did 
speak his honest mind. 

Mas. CHAMBERS 


Greenville, Pa. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 


PAULETTE GODDARD 


FRED MacMURRAY 


Macdonald Cary « Arlen Whelan 
A MITCHELL LEISEN PRODUCTION 


Produced by Claude Binyon = Directed by Mitchell Leisen 


A Paramount Picture 


Look what theyie Weaning 


I Fonda (Poor THINGS 1) 


SOME skirts are short—on washing, not on purpose! 
Such a shrinkage outrage shouldn’t happen to anybody 
nowadays. Hey, young lady, write 100 times: “I’ll 

‘Sanforized’ label on every —but every — 


cotton dress!” 


ihe Wrapped-and-Bound Look comes not from Paris, 

but from shrinkage . . . an evil that’s practically medie- 

val nowadays. Never happens with dremes tagged 

“Sanforized.” No wonder they’re the only cotton 
dresses a smart girl ever buys. 


The Straight-and-Narrow. That’s how the dress 
turned out after washing. Not like our friend inside it 
—who's kept her curves. Which adds up to a sorry way 
to spend a vacation. Better remember to spend your 
vacation in dresses tagged “‘Sanforized””— that fit in 
the first place, and the second, and the third! 


The style will never shrink away if 
your dress has a "Sanforized” label. 


-SANFORIZED> 


Fabric Shrinkage leas than 1% by 


the Government's Standard Test 


when 
your 
eyes 
won't 
1. What's playing? What's the difference?— 
let you when tired, neglected, glare-strained eyes are sure to 


spoil the movie! Inside, the plot gets too thick, 
you become confused, your head begins to ache— 
all because your e: 


put on a poor showing. 


to the movies 


go 


DOUBLE FEATUR 


2. Double feature. More fun, more comfort with 
vision that's ke 
are right! Toke advantage of the professional knowledge 
‘and skill of the Optometrist, Ophthalmologist 
‘ond the technical services of the Dispensing Optician, 

: When Soff-Lite Lenses are prescribed, visual 
comfort is increased through freedom from glare. 


n, alert. Make sure your eyes 


Your eyes make the difference—have your eyes examined regularly! 


FOR YOUR EVERYDAY GLASSES 


Professionally prescribed for eye-correction plus glare-protection to make 
seeing more comfortable, Soft ightly flesh-toned — look 
better on you. There is only one Soft-Lite—identified by this certificate. 


Lenses are 


oe nee == 5-5-5 =| 57 ae 


Soft-Lite Lens Company, Inc., New York + Toronto + London 
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LETTERSTO 
THE EDITORS 


CONTINUED. 
COVER GIRL 
Sirs: 

T had to look twice at your cover 


girl, Jeanne Maloney (Lire, Jan. 6). 
She looks just like Movie Actress Peg- 


PEGGY ANN GARNER 
gy Ann Garner. I wonder if anyone 
else noticed the resemblance? 
Exeanor M. Bauxo 
Providence, R.I. 


@ Yes, 10 readers did.—ED. 


PARTY SEASON 
Sirs: 

T had a very interesting time com- 
paring your articles on the debutante 
season in New York (Lire, Jan. 6) 
with the season I've just whirled 
through down here in Charleston. 
I was amused to read that during the 
busiest part of her season Miss Patricia 
Geoghegan did not get to bed before 
3am. She doesn’t know how lucky she 
was! During our busiest weeks, Dec. 
20 to Jan. 1, my bed would have col- 
lapsed from amazement had I crawled 
in it before 4 or 4:30 a.m.! And, on top 
of all that, some of the debutantes, 
including myself, had to get up and 
go to work about four hours later! 

Esrien D. Gneconie 
Mount Pleasant, S.C. 


Sirs: 
«+. Your readers might be inter- 
ested to learn that the sponsorship 
Coty Inc., which underwrote all e 
penses of the ball, made it possible for 
us to reduce the New York Infirmary’s 
$149,000 annual deficit by $40,000. 
Incidentally, the $150 to be raised 
by each debutante has been allocated 
to the funds for a children’s ward in 
the new hospital, which will replace 
our old one—built in 1857—as soon 
as the current drive for contributions 
reaches the needed $5,000,000. 
Mas. Frank A. VaNpenur 


President 
‘New York Infirmary 
New York, N.Y. 


Prepared and distributed by the 
makers of Mott’s Fine Fruit Products 


Designed for finest home or maharojah’s palace is this distinguished Chippendale Copehart. The new 
tonal s igly reproduces the tones and overtones of flute, piano, cello, or human voice that 
comparison should only be made between the Capehart and the original musical instrument. Authentic, 
period design cabinets of superior craftsmanship. Capehart television, as it becomes available, will be of 

ces: The Panamuse by Capehart, to $800. The Capehart, to $1750. 


same st: d of excellence. Ps 


First the beat, the faint barbaric rhythm. 


Then the melody, recurrent —and the wild 
tumultuous climax. This is the bolero, the ancient 
Andalusian dance. Moors introduced it to 

southern Spain. Ravel introduced it to America! 
Now you can hear it, in all its splendor, 

captured on fine recordings. . . . But all the world of 
music is waiting for your enjoyment! 

Symphony, dance, oratorio, the exultation of the 
human voice are ready to inspire you. 

Let great music speak to you now through the 
medium of the Capehart or the Farnsworth. 

‘A portato of reproductions inthe Capehart Collection may be secured 


at nominal cost from your Capehart dealer, oF from Capehart Division, 


Farnsworth Television & Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana, 


™ FARNSWORTH 


Ravel's Bolero, painted for the Capehart Collection by Salvador Dali 


Illustrated is the modem EK-102, a newly designed combination phonograph-radio. Provides faultless 
reception on both FM and AM bands, as well as superlative phonograph performance. Farnsworth’s 3-point 
Suspension Record-C! either 12 ten-inch or 10 twelve-inch records—simple and dependable 


operation. New model: | and modern design, including console, chairside and table types, Farns- 


worth telev: dels available shortly. Farnsworth radio and phonograph-radio prices: 828 to $350. 


FARNSWORTH TELEVISION «& RADIO CORPORATION 


C’m’on now — what other coffee ever gave you all this? 


— j 


I- More delicious-or your money back! 2. Magic convenience-No pot, no grounds! 


We could write you a book about that heavenly Borden flavor! But it's If cups of coffee grew on trees, they couldn't be quicker. No waiting 
quicker like this: If you don’t like Borden’s better than any coffee you for coffee co perk or drip. Just drop V5 to ¥, of a level teaspoonful 
ever tasted—ground or instant—we'll give you your money hack !* in a cup, add hot water. No pot co wash, No grounds, No waste, 


Thar's why Borden's is perfect for breakfast 


WHAT MORE CAN A COFFEE GIVE You? 

WHY NOT SERVE BORDENS EVERY MEAL, \ 
~ EVERY DAY ? OR AMI KEEPING 
YOU FROM THE GROCERS ? 


100% pure 
COFFEE 


3. And, for economy, half again 
as many cups ! 


Users tell us they get half again as many cups from 
a regular jar of Borden's as they get from a full 
pound of ground coffee. Think how much that 
will save every week! Remember, Borden's isn't 
half coffee. It's all coffee—no dextrins, dextrose, or 
maltose added. That's why it goes so far. 


if you don’t agree it tastes better than any coffee you ev 


ae Use atleast hall a jar of Borden's, Then, 
used, fats, And We'll cheerfully refund your money. The Borden Con, 


J send us the jar with the unused 
York ty 


330 Madison Ave., New York 1 
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SMACK IN TH’ SNOW, A-TOP 
BALD MOUNTIN'Z7 


FROST-BiT TRAVELERS [f} 

| RESKEWED 
REASONABLE 
ASK FOR RATES 
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SPEAKING OF 
PICTURES... 


EX-NAVY ARTIST LAMPOONS 
THE WHOLE ART OF WAR 


Like many another ex-serviceman, Lieut. 
Commander Robert Osborn (USNR) came 
out of the war scarcely more appalled by its 
horrors than infur stupidity and 
red tape preserved 

y ina book of wry drawings called War Is No 
Damned Good! (Doubleday & Company, 
Famous throughout the Navy for his 
hilarious training cartoons of a dim-witted 
AA pilot named Dilbert (Lire, May 17, 1943), 

Osborn has since developed a far more s 

ROBERT OSBORN age tech eA 

age sub 


ing with its 
crucified everything in 
te as a long row of strange, egg- 
if with only the lowest fig- 
ht) to military channels (in which a 
a huge arrow while hi 
of upper br. 
sharpens his pictorial satire by out- 
he admits, “no picture of the 
‘ Nothing to show how cold the 
or how men fall apart with jungle rot.” 
‘cupations included painting, teaching Greek phi- 
ting. He got a Naval Reserve 
commission when, armed with three of his cartoon books, called How 
hoot Ducks, How to Shoot Quail and How to Catch Trout, he encoun- 
d ‘an Irish captain with a sense of humor.” As to the Naval 
raining Li tion, he turned out 2,000 posters and illustrat- 
ed 25 training manuals, one of which is devoted entirely to the mis- 
takes of the unforgettable Dilbert, He also learned to fly, managed to 
get in on the battle for Saipan and wound up with the Legion of Merit. 
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Dust and soot roll off new 
snow-white curtains and chairs 


New kind of furniture will be used in homes and offices 
—even offices in or near dusty, sooty industrial plants 


_ALNE® ind of upholstered furn- 
ture can be as white as new snow 
—and easily kept that way. Most dust 
and dirt comes off with a damp cloth. 
You could write on the upholstery 
with a fountain pen or spill blobs of 
ink on it and then take ic off wich 
soap and water. If washed immedi- 
ately it’s almost as easy to clean as a 
piece of glass. 

Colors needn't be dark like most 
other upholstery. They can be bril- 
liant or light pastel shades. Koroseal 


upholstery wears better than leather 
too, is practically scuffproof. 

Curtains in the picture are made of 
thin, translucent Koroseal film. The 
surface is so smooth that dust rolls off. 
Where ordinary curtains would have 
to be washed every week, Koroseal 
might go for a month or more. In 
some places curtains made of Koroseal 
film might stay up a full year without 
seriously needing to be washed. If 
they're spattered up in some way 
they're easily laid out on a flat surface 


and washed with soap and water. They 
rarely need to be ironed; they smooth 
out just by hanging. 

These are two of the dozens of 
things being made of Koroseal flexi- 
ble synthetic, with many more yet to 
come. Koroseal, developed before the 
war by B.F.Goodrich, comes from 
limestone, coke and salt. I's 100 per 
cent waterproof (not just water repel- 
lent). Ic doesn’t harden, get brittle or 
crack even after years of use, doesn't 
get soft and sticky even in the warm- 
fest, wettest weather. Raincoats, golf 
jackets, umbrellas won't stick even if 
folded up and put away when wet. 

Unfortunately, there are articles in 
the stores made of materials that look 


like Koroseal flexible synthetic—and 
are even sometimes called Koroseal 
by mistake—that don’t have its prop- 
erties. But every article really made of 
it is labeled, Look for that label in or- 
der to be sure. If it doesn't carry the 
name Koroseal, you can be sure it is 
not made of Koroseal! The B. F.Good- 
tich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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LIFE’S COVER 


When winter comes to the Atlantic Coast (pages 
54-63), the shoreline’s 208 lighthouses take on a 
new importance. The one on Lire’s cover is 720,- 
000-candlepower Sankaty Head, marking Nantue- 
ket Island 30 miles off New England. Sankaty was 
built in 1849 to warn against-the island’s shoals, 
which have wrecked more than 700 ships. But no 
lighthouse is infallible. In 1886 the three-master 

itherspoon, in a snowstorm, mistook Sankaty for 
another light and ran aground. Nantucketers saved 
two crewmen, then helplessly watched seven oth- 
ers freeze and fall, one by one, into the breakers. 
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your scalp. That stimulating tingl 
just a starter. Vitalis’ pure vegetable 
oils get to work preventing dryness, 
supplying natural lustre to dull hair. 
You rout embarrassing loose dan- 
druff, help check excessive falling 
hair. 10 seconds to comb . . . hours to 
admire. On your way, Handsome! 


than stand still . 


There is something about a chap with vigorous-looking hair. 
Usually it is girls. For on the job or off, a handsome, lively- 
looking head of hair stands out. And if you'd rather stand out 
move up front with the famous Vitalis 
0-Second Workout. 


Know how exercise gives you those 
red-corpuscle good looks that say 
“Man alive!”? The Vitalis “60-Sec- 
‘ond Workout” gives the same kind 
of vigorous good looks to your hair. 
Makes hair look viral, alive. When 
better-looking men are made . 
they'll thank Vitalis. First step . 
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FIRST NEWSCASTERS twenty years ago read head- 


ines for farmfolk whose newspaper deliveries were slow 


FOR EYE-WITNESS STORY of U. S. Fleet at New 


York in 1933, a news team sets up on a skyscraper roof. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


RADIO NEWS 
GROWS UP 


From Robert Trout U. S. now gets 
complete, objective daily newscast 


Each weekday, at 6:45 P.M., E.S.T., dials all 
across the country turn to the nearest of 133 
CBS stations for Re 
News Till Now. What listeners get in the next 
fifteen minutes is news of the U.S., 
le here in America; and world news as it 
» USS, life. They get the news, z 
tic and unbiased, documented with the words 
and acts that, for the listener, 
Back of Trout’s News Till Now is a long history 
ing up. In 1942, one U.S 
ponsor decided to take a long, careful look 
dio news. Campy 
en identified with many different 
radio broadcast, started then to plan 


bert Trout’s broadcast, The 


events and 


pertains tc 


make news live. 


of radio news g 


s Soups, who have, over 


the years, 
types 


for the kind 


t postwar listeners 
ec and a half years 
, 1946, the plans were ready to 


would want 
later, on April 
take the air 


The crack team of 22 radio correspondents 
who had beamed war news direct from every 
battlefront, was retained at world news centers 
t the events of peace. A similar team 
respondents was delegated at home to 


cover U.S. news 
the Capital, with Bob E 
and expert on nati 
sive Wash 


A special > covers news in 


ans, veteran newsman 
| affairs, Trout’s exclu- 
on correspondent. And all the 
AP, UP, INS, Reuters and 


ized. Then a research anc 


elps Trout to verify, document 


the more than 200,000 words 
ved each day. Fin 
exact center of this vast news web, Bob Trout wa’ 

Trout had covered the Battle of Britain, 
ted D-Day, V-E Day, V-J Day. For 15 years 
it had br 


sift and « 


of news rec ly, to occupy the 


chosen 


¢ firsthand accounts of eve 


c 
ness accounts fro! 


at made hi: lete news coverag 


ye 


ace correspondents, expert 


ng, Bob Tr 
tyle—in The News Till Now an alert postwar 
public gets the kind of daily 


clear graphic reporting 


newscast it want 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY 


EDITORS, RESEARCHERS, as well as world-wide team 


of correspondents, help Trout build each day's newscast. 
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IN A TENSE MOMENT AT THE GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, YOUNG HERMAN TALMADGE (LEFT) AND HIS DETERMINED RIVAL ELLIS ARNALL STAND FACE TO FACE 


ANOTHER TALMADGE TAKES OVER GEORGIA 


In Georgia last week the U.S. got an object les- 
son in how fine is the line that divides democracy 
from rule by force, whim, family favoritism or mob 
violence. Thanks to a single careless phrase in a 
state constitution, the nation had to watch the un- 
savory spectacle of men fighting for the Georgia 
governorship as if it were a prize awarded for bel- 
ligerent oratory, lock-picking and judicious maneu- 
vering of the state police force. 

The plot began last summer when OI’ Gene Tal- 
madge won the Democratic primary. The Repub- 
licans did not even bother to name a candidate to 
oppose him in the November election. His old 
friends were rejoicing over the prospects of getting 
back on the gravy train—when suddenly a horri- 
ble thought occurred. OI’ Gene was a sick man. 
What if he died before inauguration? 

Loyal Henchman Gibson Ezell (see next page) 
began studying the state constitution, found a 
phrase which struck his ingenious fancy. It said 


that in any election where the vote is split several 
ways so that no candidate receives a majority, the 
legislature names the governor from the two high- 
est candidates. With a little legal stretching, this 
might cover a case where an election winner died 
before taking office. So the Talmadge henchmen 
got busy. On election day they persuaded 675 of 
their friends to scratch out Gene Talmadge’s name 
and write in the name of his son. Young Herman 
Talmadge, 33, is a lawyer, one-time playboy, one- 
time Navy lieutenant commander and a perfect 
substitute for his father. He holds the same views 
on white supremacy and enjoys the same fond re- 
lations with the Ku Klux Klan. 

Sure enough, after winning the election OI" 
Gene died on Dec. 21. To his plotting henchmen 
the remaining contenders were young Herman 
and a granite salesman named D. T. Bowers, a per- 
ennial candidate who got 637 write-in votes. 

But in the way of the plot stood Ellis Arnall. 


Arnall had given his state an admirably progres- 
sive administration. But twice he had tried to per- 
suade the legislature to change Georgia law so that 
he could run to succeed himself, and twice he had 
failed. Now he too found a phrase in the constitu- 
tion ‘ich said that the governor should hold of- 
fice “until his successor shall be chosen and qual- 
ified.” After due thought he felt he was compelled 
to use the phrase to keep young Herman out of 
the governorship and let in Melvin Thompson, who 
was elected lieutenant governor last November. 

‘The question was which interpretation of the 
constitution the legislature would accept. Before 
the opening session Talmadge and Thompson set 
up campaign headquarters, worked day and night 
to curry favor. In the showdown the Talmadge 
forces won. But when Talmadge tried to take over 
the governor's office, Arnall refused to budge 
(above). For the amazing events which preceded 
and followed this scene, see the next four pages. 
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BRAIN TRUSTER of the Talmadge plot, Gi BACKSTAGE POLITICKING before meeting of leg- LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR Melvin Thompson (cen- 
studies the developments at newsstand in his dime store. _islature finds Talmadge (right) cornering Sheriff D.S. ter) holds a hotel-room conference with his followers. At 
Exell first tipped off Talmadge forces to legal loophole. Hudson in a bathroom of Atlanta's Henry Grady Hotel. _ left is ex-Governor E. D. Rivers, one of his chief backers. 


THOMPSON HEADQUARTERS, on the same floor FORGOTTEN HEADQUARTERS belonging to dark- 
of hotel, is relatively quiet with only three of the faith- horse candidate, D.T. Bowers, looks out on empty hall. 
ful standing out in the hall at peak of the electioneering. ‘These three pictures, made same night, proved prophetic. 


TALMADGE HEADQUARTERS in the Grady Hotelis 
mobbed by army of Ol’ Gene’s friends and ambitious po- 
liticos who overflow rooms and mill in corridor outside. 


VOTE-SEEKER at crucial session of legislature wears Talmadge campaign ribbon and © GENE TALMADGE’S WIDOW (left) eats lunch in gallery of legislature for fear 


hooks thumbs through red galluses just as OI’ Gene used to. Talmadge supporters, espe- of losing seat if she leaves. She told photographer, “You know country folks have to 
cially faithful “wool-hatters” from the rural districts, poured into town for the show. eat their lunch around noon.” At right is Gladys Creal, former secretary to Ol’ Gene. 
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TALMADGITES CHEER as tally of November's eles 
te son going over the top 
votes to qualify for governorship, 


INAUGURAL OATH i am. Jan. y ctory etty woman in 
5 after legislature has named T: pvernor by 161— rounded by his well- el ep ¢ lag 8 5 on their way to 


t right is his sister, Mrs, William Kii over the new e rel et ce it 1, Arnall awaits them. 


FIST FIGHT breaks out as Talmadgites arrive and try to crash the door to Arnall’s of- PEACEMAKERS pu: 
fice. Here John Nahara (Sst upraised), who once served as Gene Talmadge’s bodyguard, shawn in expression of youth on right in this photo and at eft of she doorway in pi 
|aims a punch at Arnall’s executive secretary, P. T. McCutcheon (center of doorway). ture 12. Ruckus ended with Arnall holding the inner office and Talmadge outer rooms. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 23 


troopers blocking 
ht while Arnall and fam 
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NEW OFFICIALS orn in posthaste by Talma 
Labor Commissioner Ben Huiet while Huiet's assistant 


EDITORIAL 


THE STATE OF SPORTS 


ARE FIXERS AND COMMERCIALISM ENDANGERING OUR AMERICAN STANDARDS OF FAIR PLAY? 


When a member of Congress (Hebert, D., 
La.) in all seriousness introduces a bill to make 
athlete-bribing a federal offense, it is time to 
take a look at the state of sports in the U.S. 
This bill was prompted, of course, by indigna- 
tion over the case of one Alvin J. Paris, who is 
in a New York jail for trying to fix the big game 
(Giants-Bears play-off) of the prof 
ball season. Two years ago five 
teur” basketball players from Brooklyn College 
were caught in a similar bribery scandal. Both 
incidents invited wide comparison with the 
Black Sox tragedy of 1919. As in that postwar 
year, so today: such big money is bet on U.S. 
sports that characters like Paris can afford to 
invest heavily in the most tedious and elaborate 
chance-reducing operations. He spent hours 
bombarding two key backfield men with all man- 
ner of character-weakening attentions, amon; 
them glamour girls who might have ins ined 
some real college tries in the happier days of 
Dink Stover, whereas nowadays to win the girl it 
seems you have to—but let’s stick to the subject. 

The subject is not at all frivolous. Sports are 
a palladium of one of the great American values, 
fair play. If one could rank these values by the 
importance Americans attach to them, fair play 
would surely be found near the top of the list, 
far above, for example, chastity or soap. That is 
why a local incident like the Paris case can re- 
verberate in the halls of Congress. It is also why 
there is so much hypocrisy on the subject of 
sports, for hypocrisy—the “homage which viee 
ps virtue” —is found only in the neighbor- 
hood of genuine values. If the standards of 
sports in America are really changing, a change 
in the American character will not be far behind. 


What Is an Amateur? 


There are two issues here, and they need to 
be kept separate. The first is 
which actually has little or nothing to do 
fair play but which has agitated the moral watch- 
dogs of sports for a generation and is responsi- 
ble for a lot of hypocrisy still. Only two weeks 
ago the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion met in New York under the shadow of 
the Paris scandal and also of the cancellation, 
forced by West Point, of the great national 
institution and bookmakers’ Christmas, the 
Army-Notre Dame football game (there won't 
be any after this year). Professor Wilbur Smith 
of Wyoming, outgoing predate of N.C.A.A,, 
spoke in favor of outright subsidies for college 
football players, a level of realism already 
reached by the Southeastern Conference col- 
Jeges, which are proud of being “openhanded in 
the matter of subsidization and other dealings 
with athletes.” 

But Dr. Smith was swamped by a rush of 
piety to the gavel. The N.C.A.A. adopted a 
new “purity code,” reaffirming ancient stand- 
ards of amateurism and even condemning the 
off-campus recruitment of promising ivory 
by college coaches. Almost every sports writ- 
er in America laughed a little angrily at this 
code, for none of them expects it to be adhered 
to. The president of Notre Dame, Father Cav- 
anaugh, frankly denounced it. “We at Notre 
Dame make no apologies about wanting win- 
ners,” said he. Obviously there is a serious lag 
between the real and professed standards of 
amateurism in American sports. 
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The classic authority on this subject is Paul 
Gallico, whose Farewell to Sports (1938) con- 
tains a chapter called “Amateurs? There Ain't 
None.” He would not even allow the sportswrit- 
ers’ definition of an amateur: ‘A guy who won't 
take a check.” His own definition of an amateur 
runner was a commuter running for the 8:13. 
His term for “going pro” was “turning square.” 
Two things, he reasoned, had made true ama- 
teurism impossible: the increasingly rigorous 
standards of proficiency in all organized athlet- 

and the increasing gate receipts. “Only a 
rich boy or a loafer can devote all his time to 
play,” and so the American athlete is working 
for somebody, whether he gets an overt and 
adequate cut of those gate receipts or not. 


Rackety Rax 


Since Gallico wrote, both gate receipts and 
proficiency have been increasing; inde aleioat 
all sports had a record in “46 and anticipate 
another in “47. A new sport, basketball, which 
did not even rate a chapter in Gallico’s book, 
has achieved a measure of prosperity and pro- 
ficiency which makes it almost the No. 1 na- 
tional game. 

In Rackety Rax, Joel Sayre’s satire on com- 
mercialism, a gangster named Knucks McGloin 
put big-time football on a rational basis by found- 
ing a college (Canarsie) around 11 bruit He 
fixed it so the score of each of Canarsie’s victo- 
ries dictated by the betting odds, instead of 
the other way around. At length a rival gangster 
muscled in on this good thing, and in the final 
game the two teams destroyed each other with 
Tommy guns and Mills bombs. But before 
Knucks died, he was looking around for ways to 
branch out, and it struck him that “there ought 
to be something in this here basketball for u: 
This prophetic hunch is worth recalling today, 
for Alvin Paris was also interested in college 
basketball, and that sport has not changed its 
ways any since the Brooklyn College scandal. It 
is at least as far from either amateurism or forth- 
rightness as football was when Gallico bade that 

“last stronghold of hypocrisy” goodby. Certain- 
ly every college basketball team that makes 
Madison Square Garden is in effect working for 
the bookies and for Garden Vice President Ned 
Irish, whether Irish pays them anything or not. 

Is that bad? Not necessarily. Competition of 
the Garden and Rose Bowl type puts a stimu- 
lating spotlight on a fast game and a fast player. 
The dollars that accrue from them undoubtedly 
exaggerate the educational value of these sports 
in the minds of college presidents, but it is 
worth remembering that the crowds came be- 
fore the bookies, and the game came before the 
crowds. If there were not a real game at the bot- 
tom of it, the crowds would decline to the pro- 
portions which attend professional wrestling 
“exhibitions.” And any educator who thinks 
commercialized sports are dangerous has one 
sure way out. The way to de-emphasize is to de- 


emphasize, i.e., abolish the varsity. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago did it. 
So much for commercialism. It is not the 


real issue. The issue is fair play, which is char- 
acteristic of both “amateur” and professional 
sports and which (as the two scandals illus- 
trate) is threatened in both. It is threatened not 
just by a few bookies and touts but by the same 
things that always threaten everybody's values, 


such as the fast buck and the blonde. During 
the Brooklyn College scandal the newspaper PM 
ostentatiously refrained from repeating the 
names of the bribed players on the grounds that 
the boys (three of them veterans) were not re- 
sponsible for their sins but were instead “vie- 
tims of a vicious racket.” Seldom has the en- 
vironmental theory of morals been carried to so 
puritanical an extreme. Obviously sin is sin, 
wherever you find it. 

But a clean world of sports is important to 
America precisely because the major lesson of 
all clean sports, whether commercialized or not, 
runs against the Alvin Parises. This lesson is, 
that the means (fair play) is more important 
than the end (winning). As_victory-loving 
Father Cavanaugh put it, Americans “worship 
a winner so long as he wins honestly according 
to the rules.” [tis when the rulesare broken that 
Americans get so! 


Keep Them Clean 


Respect for fair play is not exclusively Amer- 
ican but, along with competitive sports, it has 
been most developed in the English-speaking 
world. Many foreign people seem to have no 
concept of it at all. "that is why international 
athletic contests, notably Hitler's 1936 Olym- 

often produce such dismal results from 
the standpoint of international goodwill. When 
a Russian soccer team played in England a year 
ago, the “misunderstandings” almost reached 
the level of Foreign Office protests. Other peo- 
ples, or so it often seems, are for winning at all 
costs, They also misunderstand another value 
which Americans learn from their games, name- 
ly team play. This was illustrated in Berlin re- 
cently when U.S. soldiers began teaching Ger- 
man boys to play baseball. The Russians ob- 
jected on the ground that baseball is a “para- 
military activity,” involving “regimentation!”” 

Organized sport is accused of many crimes, 
among them Jim Crowism. But it is significant 
that sport is the first great business—next to 
minor branches of the entertainment industry 
—in which Jim Crowism is being attacked from 
within. Branch Rickey has four Negro baseball 
players on Brooklyn farm teams; Yale has Levi 
Jackson; the bars are lowering slowly, and that 
is natural because Jim Crowism is inconsistent 
with the basic morality of sport. So are a lot of 
other evils. Hobbes, the superrealist, called hu- 
man society a “war of all against all.” Perhaps 
sportsmanship may be defined as the voice that 
answers, “Parts of it aren't.” For our own and 
everybody’s sake, we will do well to defend and 
promote clean sports in America. 


PICTURE OF THE WEEK: 


Last week scenes like this were growing com- 
mon atairportsall over the U.S. At LaGuardia Field, 
where this picture was taken, planes were taking 
off with well under half of their seats filled. Opera- 
tors attributed lack of business to the ending of 
the wartime boom and bad weather that grounded 
many planes. But another reason was that head- 
lines of recent plane crashes had made the public 
jitery about flying. At week’s end both the Senate 
and House of Representatives were assigning com- 
mittees to investigate causes of the crashes and 
find a way to prevent them. For some of the causes 
and some means of prevention, turn the page. 


A SYMPTOM OF THE DECLINE IN U.S. AIR TRAFFIC: 
44-SEAT AIRLINER TAKES OFF WITH 13 PASSENGERS 
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WASHINGTON BALTIMORE 


7:09 P.M. —@§$_ 6:48 P.M. 
——S 
peraware . 


[> 
potomac R. CIRCLED OVER 


BALTIMORE Sali 
: 8:40 P.M. ‘ PHILADELPHIA 


sigan 


oo We 
& RY 
aw 3 Delaware Bay 


Seydentrost— 


nd Washington. It made its stop at Baltin k off. But at Washing 
five planes already were trying to land on the rain-shrouded field. The DC-3 flew | 


WEATHER CAUSES CRASHES 


Blind flying aids may solve 1947’s major air problem 


This winter's series of domestic airline some grotesque (above), most 

of them tragic, have killed 45 passengers als ht the problem of air 

safety forcibly home not only to the ic but to the men who make thei 

living in the airlines. Said David Behncke, president of the transport pilots 

tion, “The pul is already jittery about air trav .. They have to be shown, 
he 30d € are ing made for the maximum safety.” 


Two factors seem to have caused most of this winter's crashes: “pilot error’ 
and thick weather. Pilot error, often the result of static-garbled radio heams 


vorts and the modern airliner’s 
s, is difficult to correct. But two landing 
h and the Instrument Landing System 
ther problem. Both of them were used by U.S 
have been installed in a few civilian airports, where 
worked successfully. Last we 
ht said that such devices would 


ON THE BEACH the DC , 7 th GCA and ILS are costly, both ha 


engine loose, both pilots s » other one way to make flying afer and airline bus 
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FLIGHT STARTED : Westover Field 


La Guardia Field * SPRINGFIELD 
5:26 P.M. ; 


Long Island "se." = ge 
z LANDED ot ng > Sound Pad = S — 
Jones Beach Ba he : aa 


10:08 P.M. Sama ae 


to Baltimore, could not get in because other planes were makin; ey landin, eaded e n o had to make a crash lan 
vainly tried Philadelphia, went on w York. But it wa: f ch, 23 miles from where tarted out nearly five hours 


ILS a “4 
INSTRUMENT Te-am ~ 


Glide-path 
Transmitter 


COCKPIT CLOSEAN 
INSTRUMENT 


Direction ge 
Transmitter * 


TWO RADIO BEAMS connecting ground and pilot are b m. One THREE RADAR BEAMS working on th nd are basis of GCA system. First 
er sends the frequency that determine of plane's de ed the other s up the plane 30 miles aw ates iton the search scope (inset, left). 
frequency that determines direction « ch c a ints nset, right) picks it up, s ts elevation, direction 
t tell pilot if n right path. M him ¢ . and distance, controller talks the pilot down onto the field landing strip. 
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ELECTRIC HAIN 


Motorist runs into a hot shower 
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wires directly over 
din the roaring 


ore emergency 
hut it off half an hour later, 
er had drenched his ruined car. 


WWM 


“What fun to entertain once more! 
And how good it is to have such a 
marvelous soup as Campbell’s Cream 
of Mushroom to add to the welcome! 
Isimply never tasted such wonderful 
blending of mushrooms and cream. 


WM, 


2 


AL 


Of course it’s a ‘must’ in entertain- 
ing. And my husband practically 
commands this soup at least once a 
week, even when there's just the 
family—because I like it’, says he, 
giving a man’s best reason!” 


~ 


‘Our Lalelistiings Out Again f e 


——— 
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Coup 
CREAM OF MUSHROOM SOUP 


Made from tender hothouse mushrooms 
and extra-heavy sweet cream . .. Have 
you served this luxury soup lately? 


KILLARNEY 
CASTLES 
with 06g 


and olive sauce 


1 box Birds Eye Spinach 
1 teaspoon grated onion 
1 cup boiling water, salted 
1 tablespoon butter 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 


Remove spinach from carton, 
Cut block in I-inch cubes 
with sharp knife, Add onion 
and cubes of spinach to boil- 
ing water, bring again to a 
boil, and boil 4 minutes, or 
until spinach is just tender; 
drain, Add butter and lemon 
juice, Mold spinach in greased 
custard cup and unmold on 
platter. Serve with Egg and 
Olive Sauce, Makes4servings. 


Egg and Olive Sauce. Melt 
144 tablespoons butter in 
saucepan, add 2 tablespoons 
flour, #4 teaspoon salt, and a 
dash of pepper and stir until 
smooth. Add 3% cup water 
and 34 cup chicken stock (or 
bouilloncubeand water) grad- 
ually, stirringconstantly. Then 
cook and stir until thickened, 
Add }4 teaspoon Worcester- 
shire sauce, }¢ teaspoon lem- 
‘on juice, 6 sliced stuffed olives, 
and 4 sliced hard-cooked eggs, 
Heat thoroughly. 


For A nunery reore MMe # sey Kiuaeney Castes! 


Here’s springtime eating guaranteed to captivate Don'r Be AYES-GIRL! 


jaded January appetites— 


Mounds of tender, “thick leaf” Birds Eye 
Spinach with a lively, hearty egg and olive sauce. 


You can fix ’em in a breeze. For Birds Eye super 
Spinach comes to you with every crisp, green leaf 
as free of grit as showers of icy water can clean 
it, Shed of stems, singing with dawn-fresh flavor! 

It’sa flavor you couldn't improve on—not even 
if you just gathered the spinach in your own June 
garden... a glorious, just-picked flavor that's 
sealed in by Birds Eye within 4 hours of the time 
the tender green stuff is snipped from its bed. 

Serve Killarney Castles tonight, and get com- 
pliments that will be definitely nor blarney! 


oe 


ef 


FRUITS - VEGETABLES 
POULTRY: SEAFOODS 


When someone declares up and 
down that other brands of quick- 
frozen foods are “the same as” Birds 
Eye—well, you know better! If 
you've compared, you're SURE 
‘only the box marked Birds Eye is 
Birds Eye—and offers that wonder 
ful Birds Eye quality. 


CHIN ve, WOMAN | 


Ask for Birds Eye, and be sure you 
set Birds Eye. Then you know you're 
getting the very best in quick-frozen 
vegetables, fruits, poultry, and sea~ 
foods—always guaranteed to satisfy 
or money back! 
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KNEELING BEFORE THE ORNATE GOTHIC ALTAR IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL, BISHOP SHERRILL SAYS PRAYER OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH'S PRESIDING BISHOP 


NEW READ BISHOP = 


Henry Knox Sherrill is installed peated the hun 


n: “Lord my 


became the titular head of some 2,500,000 Episco- 
s friend, whi 


as leader of U.S. Episcopalians 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 33. 
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New Head Bishop conrmueo 


OATH OF OFFICE is taken by Bishop She 
in cathedral chan Jere former preme Court Justice Owen J. Roberts, head ter copy of+the Book of Common Prayer, kept in Washing 
of church's House of Deputies, reads formal certificate of Bishop Sherrill’s election. __ solemnly intones, “Whosoever will be great among you, 


AS PRESIDING BISHOP Sherrill stands in a 20-foot-high oak stall to join in the __the congregation, “Where do we stand? What do you believe?” and urged each of 
singing of “We praise thee, O God.” In rear row left is his family. In the challenging _ them to reaffirm his Christian faith. Then all adjourned to a less formal ritual which, 
sermon he preached later, he asked other bishops of the church, the clergymen and __like the long and elaborate religious service, was borrowed from England: high tea. 


CONTINUED OM PAGE 26 


“we 
The doors to better travel, on 
America’s finest trains. are marked by the 
Pullman-Standard nameplate. You'll notice 
it on the door to the car vestibule—the stamp 
of quality built in by Pullman-Standard. 


Lys 
tualily in Pullman ~Standard 


cars means finer, smoother railroad travel 


n walk a quarter-mile on some passenger trains, through fa 
ng cars, lounge cars, 
Because of the over-all quality of Pullman-Standard construction, 


seinating cars that 


provide every facility for social enjoyment . . . sleeping cars, din 


cocktail rooms. 


t of these cars have been Pullman-Standard built. 


©1947 P-S.C. M. Co, 


Quality means the right materials, correctly used; the craftsmanship of expert 
carbuilders. It means designing for restful passenger accommodations and beauty of 
appointments to please the eye. It involves the ingenious use of space; the control 
of vibration, sound, weather and light; the mastery of engineering problems in which 
absolute safety is a vital MUST. 

Quality is the heart element in these cars which makes them excel in service to 
the railroads and to millions of travelers. You'll find it in cars bearing the Pullman- 
Standard nameplate. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY + CHICAGO 
Offices in six cities from coast to coast. + Manufacturing plants at six strategic points 


World's largest builders of streamlined railroad cons... OU LEL MAN -S TAN DARED 
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New Head Bishop conrimueo 


HE BELIEVES IN CHURCH UNITY 
AND IN LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY 


At 56, Henry Knox Sherrill is young to be head of one of the 
richest and most powerful (and seventh largest) churches in the 
U.S. He was only 39 when he became bishop of Massachu- 
setts after having refused two other bishoprics in order to stay 
atBoston’s great Trinity Church, the pulpit made famous by the 
preachings of Phillips Brooks. There he wisely trained himself 
to preach forceful sermons that filled the collection plates, to 
steer clear of intrachurch disputes and to a nonclerical 
interest in fishing along with a deeply religious stand against 
swearing. When the House of Bishops convened to choose its 
head last September, it elected Henry Sherrill in record time. 
Brooklyn boy, born in 1890, young Henry at 3 wore a 
velvet and linen suit with a ministerial look (below), early 
showed a ministerial bent. He worked his way through Yale 
and then went on to Cambridge Theological Seminary. He 
played catcher on seminary baseball team for which William 
Lawrence, now bishop of Western Massachusetts, was pitch- 
er. While still a student, he became absorbed in the beliefs 
h still motivate him: the ideal of worldwide Christian 
unity, which John R. Mott, grand old man of Protestant youth 
movements, taught him, and a faith in liberal teachings, which 
he absorbed from Presbyterian Henry Sloane Coffin, He 
achieved notable success at his first parish, the Church of 
Our Saviour in Brookline, Mass., where his sermons made a 
parishioner exclaim, “TI don’t like him. He keeps me awake.” 


THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY KNOX SHERRILL IS A THOUGHTFUL, WELL-LOVED CHURCHMAN 
POTTS RE 


Na B 
was given to AS DIVINITY STUDENT, 1. | AS YOUNG CURATE in 1° 7 FIRST PARISH was in Bi 
t the Cambrid 5 ted at T BS Mass, He took it over in 1919 after 
) as Army chaplain in France. 


oso 


MARRIAGE to Barbara Harris in 1921 BISHOP of Massachusetts at the age IN LAST WAR as chairman of Army- AT CONVENTION which elected him 
climaxed courtship conducted in grand- of 39, he led one of the mostactivedio- Navy chaplain commission, he confirms _last September, he chats with the retir- 
standofFenway Parktoavoid parishioners. __ceses in Protestant Episcopal Church. new member at GI altar in Aleutians. ing presiding bishop Henry Tucker (left). 
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ert in beauty and performance... 
the lowest priced radios with the 


IN RCA VICTOR HISTORY 


This symbolizes the "Golden Throat” 
—RCA Victor's exclusive 3-Way 
Acoustical System. This th 


development is explained technically “ ” 
in an illustrated booklet attached to 
RCA Victor instruments. 

e 


© Here’s a hard-to-beat pair of aces! These beautifully designed 
table sets—less than twelve inches long—have RCA Victor's 
exclusive “Golden Throat” tone system! Plenty of volume, too, 
with automatic volume control . .. yet they’re low in price! 
Extra-large Magic Loop antenna . . . no ground wire needed. The 
colorful, straight-line dial, big knobs, mean easy, accurate tuning. 


Choose the smooth Antique Ivory-plastic cabinet for your bedside 
table . . . tuck it into a kitchen shelf and listen while you work 
+++ on the breakfast table, it takes little more space than a 
toaster! The neat, walnut-plastic cabinet is at home in modern 
or traditional living rooms. It’s an ideal “extra” set for children’s 
room, guest room or den. 

These compact table sets are at your RCA Victor dealer’s 
now... small in size and price, but full-toned star performers! 


RCA Victor 


65X 


RCA JICTOR @® 


Division of RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ONLY RCA VICTOR MAKES THE VICTROLA* é 
“Victrola” T.M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of, 


There was a young fellow named Tate 
who said ‘I prefer a V3 
Its a wower for power 
with a hundred horsepower 


Fords out Front 

with a famous V-8 
And a brilliant, new 6 
Folks say is great! 


Said a penny-wise man from East Liston, 
“The 4-ring aluminum piston 
saves oil and saves gas, 
gives you power to pass, 
So a Ford Eight ora Six 
Il insist on!” 


Said a young doctor named Bloocher ; 
(a whizz with a needle and suture) 

“Im done with my sewing, 

Away | am going to buy the new Ford in my Future!“ 


And brother, for hustlin’...thats great |” 


And here is* Six Cylinder’ McShield, 
to whom the Ford Six has appealed. . 
he has tried all the rest, 


AG, and found Ford the best... 


Now he knows Ford's ahead in the field. 


There was a technician named Boyce 
who said in his technician's voice 
"Choose the Six or the Eight 
They're both of ‘em great 

Its simply a matter of choice!” 


Theres a Herzen your future 
— | 


GRAND CHAMPION STEER, ROYAL JUPITER, STARTS TOUR IN VAN WHOSE EQUIPMENT INCLUDES PHONOGRAPH TO PLAY HIS FAVORITE SONG, THE “BLUE DANUBE” 


ANGY CATTLE CAR 


A champion steer goes on a tour 
of 20,000 miles in a deluxe van 


The current campus glamour boy of Oklahoma 

. & M. isa1,380-pound hunk of beef nam 
Jupiter. Born in the animal hush 
department and reared by the students 
became this year’s International Grand 
Steer. As a publicity stunt the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company promptly bought the champ for 
$14,490 and is taking him on a 20,000-mile tour 
of the country to show farmers and Four-H Clubs 


Royal 

ndry 
jupiter 
hampion 


how prize 
Fir 


inning beef looks. To keep him happy 

c Jupiter a luxurious true 

jant to keep his coat fluffily maré 
intily manicured while on the 


tone 
and an at 
and his hoof 
road. Then, before he left c 

students turned out to gi 

p. 40). But the students’ celebration was mixed 
with sadness. When he finishes his triumphal tour, 
yal Jupiter will wind up on the dinner table. 
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CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Fancy Cattle Car conrimuzo 


You'll 
love 
this 
slip! 


Lovely to look at... 
delightful to wear... 
figure-proportioned slips 


h 

y \ s.sfor everybody's 
} Hh \\ Valentines! Bur-Milt 

a a ee 


stores... about #4 


« y ? ‘ 5 
a oe : 
» ee. 9 Pa OFF. ri x 
\ SEND-OFF in proper style is given Jupiter as his attendant, Herbert Carrier, 
leads him to his van. Jupiter netted $14,490 for college when sold as prime beef. 
= 


CHEWING GUM 


Eee ee) 


FLAVOR LINGERS LONGER 


v os Re Prete 
WELCOME for Jupiter (in truck, rear) includes parade led by drum major- 
ettes in Perry, Okla., first stop. Schools let out to observe King Jupiter Day. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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At last_that glorious drink-it-and-sleep <* 


Wheit arena! Uhal wondoyal flavor! 
Se convenient! Cad 71k caffein-ftee! 


This news is a coffee-lover’s dream come true! 

For now you can enjoy rich, flavorful Sanka Coffee in instant 
form! 

What glorious aroma and flavor! 

To get it—just put one teaspoonful of Instant Sanka (more 
if desired) in your cup. Add boiling water, stir. 

Presto! You have the most glorious cup of coffee imaginable. 

But more than that! You can drink Instant Sanka and sleep. 

Like regular Sanka, Instant Sanka is all coffee... real coffee; 
nothing added, nothing removed but the caffein. 

Both Instant Sanka and regular Sanka are at your grocer’s 
or super-market. Try Sanka today. Ask for it at good restau- 
rants everywhere, 


MADE INSTANTLY IN THE CUP! 


Look for Instant Sanka 
in this small jar. 
Makes about as many cups 
as a pound of regular Sanka. 


NSTANT SANKA COFFEE 


Listen to Instant Sanka's New Thriller—“The Adventures of the Thin Man,” CBS, Fri., 8:30 p.m., E.S.T; 
7:30p.m.,C.S.T.; 10:30p.m.,M.S.T.;9:30p.m., P.S.T. Don’t miss this half-hour of chiller-diller entertainment! 
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Fancy Cattle Car continues 


BACK DOOR of Jupiter's truck has ramp to use when steer goes strolling, 
Equipment includes food storage hins, a fan, medicine cabinet, phonograph. 


Thrilling new beauty 
for your fiqure... 
with the firm flarrery 
of a Flexees girdle... 
and the lovely lift of a 
Flexaire bra in The New 


Pulchra Design. 


FIGURES 


By, 


CROWD'S VIEW of Jupiter is through large side window. Most farmers 
wanted to pinch him to see if flesh felt “mellow” as good beef should. It did. 


5 
Eu 
wy 
4 

/ 
. eo " JUPITER'S VIEW of crowd is equally good. He stared back phlegmatically 
’ q 
FLEXEES* world’s loveliest foundations at people watching him. When blinds were lowered, he peeked between slats 
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LUSTEN TO THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE MONDAY EVENINGS OVER NBC 


Better than leather? Well, if a material wears practically forever . . 
doesn’t scuff, crack or peel... wipes clean with a damp cloth... never 
needs a shine . . . it’s better than leather! And it's Firestone Velon, in 
leather-like textures that are the favorite of top-flight handbag, luggage 
and shoe designers! And versatile Velon, in its three other forms, im- 
proves on nature, too. Alll of them keep new-looking with years of use 
and abuse; even wipe clean with a damp cloth! Velon tinted plastic 
screening, six times stronger than metal, never needs protective paint. 
Color-fresh fabrics woven of Velon fibre make lighter, brighter uphol- 
stering practical. Pliable, soft Velon film . . . sheds water like a duck... 
in kitchen, bath or rainy weather! Look for Velon products in leading 
stores everywhere! 


Choose any one with confidence — 


Vegetable variety? Lady, you're looking at it! they're all in the Del Monte family 
" *; — =>. ee a eae 


—> 


6 eb, 
SPS. De 
Chili chad 


2 SPs. choppe, 


d on, 
Vine, von 
Megar 


orcestershire 


i chin, 


THREE DOORS FROM THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, CLIFFORD SITS READY FOR ANY ASSIGNMENT 


CLARK CLIFFORD 


Though critics have jeered at “the pretty boy in the White House,” 
he has turned into the Hopkins and Rosenman of the Administration 


who has suddenly become top adviser to 

the Truman administration, has been 
called the most gorgeous hunk of man to hit 
Washington since Paul McNutt. If anything, 
this is an understatement. McNutt’s good looks 
were a sort of middle-aged afterthought com- 
pounded of prematurely silver hair and some 
expensive porcelain fancywork by his dentist. 
Clark Clifford, who was 40 on Christmas Day, 
is still in the full flush of his youth. The pa: 
years have only turned his hair, which looks 
if it had been waved with a micrometer, from 
taffy to buttered toast. He has all his own teeth, 
which are enough to send McNutt’s dentist 
back to bricklaying, and scarcely an ounce of 
spare fat on his long and remarkably graceful 


Cr McApams Cuirrorp, the St. Louisan 


by ERNEST HAVEMANN 


frame. Ni 
dazzled by 


comers to White House conferences, 
i e from the wings, 


they have wandered by mistake into a musi 
comedy rehearsal and are about to watch a 
young leading man pick up a football and sing 
Boola Boola 

Clifford, a man of versatile talent, could ob- 
lige them if he chose. Though he never played 
football, he stands 6 feet 2 inches, weighs 
184 pounds and could doubtless have succeeded 
anywhere from end to fullback, As for singing, 
he has a rich baritone voice and wa 


) SHesanginhe Quad. 
rangle Club at hington Uni ity in St. 
Louis, where he took his 3 law degree, and during 


his early years as an alumnus helped direct the 
club’s annual musical show. He was their best 
matinee idol of the last three decades, and later 
the shows he helped produce were the nearest 
thing to professional in the Quadrangle Club’s 
history. 

Like many men to whom nature has been al- 
most too generous, Clifford views his endow- 
ments with mixed emotions. When he wasa boy, 
he had to get used to having adults exclaim, 
“My, whata beautiful baby he must have been!” 
Today he runs the constant risk, when intro- 
duced to a Washington dowager, of having her 
proclaim, as if she were just discovering some- 
thing new, “I'll bet the girls were crazy about 
you in college!” Naturally he has trouble get- 
ting people to take him as seriously as he would 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 4S 


“Yes, sir...that southern stroke plus a 
Personna Blade is the greatest combina- 
tion for smooth sha 
when I face Nor... . th 
that is...I get slick shaves from Personna, cially since I pay for ‘em in Yankee coin, 


Smooth as a Georgia peach, I say. instead of good old Confederate money. 


“And d’you know why Personna 
Blades are so good? Keen, that is. Well, 
they're made on South River Street—South 
River, that isin Plattsburgh, N. Y., just 
south of the border. That makes “em south- 


PERSONNAIly Speaking: 


[only shave downward— 
MG South, that is!" 


says 
€) Senator 
Kenny Delmar star of 


“IT'S A JOKE, SON!" 


on Eagle-Lion Production 


saw. Even from eve 
opposite of South, me even less than ordinary blades. ° 


| a as many shaves 


guarariteed | 


ern blades, son...so they're twice as good!” smoothest shaves of your life! 


PERSONNA 


Precision Blades 
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NOW! double edge and single edge 


Claghorn 


“Lots of ’em, too, Smooth shaves, that 
is, Why, I figure I get so many extra shaves 
Persona Blade that they cost 


Yes, if you don’t get twice as many 
smoother shaves from Persona than from 
your present blades . .. we'll buy you two 
packs of any blade you choose. That's a 
guarantee! Buy Persona today, for the 


CLIFFORD continues 


like. Although he has been at President Truman’s side for 19 
months, first as naval aide and now as special counsel, his name 
had hardly appeared in a newspaper dispatch until last November. 
when his role in the White House fight against John L. Lewis be 
came so prominent that even reporters prejudiced against beau- 
ty in any form could no longer overlook it. By that time he 
had helped draft the President's policy on military training, had 
written the famous speech at the time of the railroad strike last 
spring and the veto of the antiunion Case bill and had done all the 
heavy work of selecting the Atomic Energy Commission, whose 
members are perhaps the most felicitous choice for the most im- 

portant job in all governmental 
history. Yet even then, during 
his preliminary skirmishes with 
John Lewis, labor people dis- 
missed him contemptuously as 
“that pretty boy in the White 
House.” Not until John Lewis 
caved in against superior force 
did the labor people rub their 
eyes, take a second look and 
realize that Clark Clifford, hand- 
some or not, was a factor to be 
reckoned with. 

At the moment Clifford is 
serving Mr. Truman as a sort of 
| combination Harry Hopkins and 
AT 2, Clark lived in Fort Scott, Kan, Sam Rosenman, available for 
‘The family soon moved to St. Louis. advice, trouble-shooting or 

speech-writing, Though he does 
not live in the White House, he spends most of his time there. His 
office, once occupied by Judge Rosenman, is only three doors away 
from the President’s, and traffic between the two has grown in- 
creasingly heavy in recent months. The President is likely to call 
Clifford in at any moment, on almost any problem, and say, 
“Clark, I want you to handle this,” Sometimes, as when he 
worked on decontrolling meat prices, he helps set policy. On other 
occasions he is called on to execute a policy nicer decided upon, 
as when he wrote the statements announcing Wilson Wyatt’s de- 
mise as housing administrator. 

In the presidential group Clifford is something of a freak. Though 
he makes a studied use of profanity, he takes no part in the ribald 
prankery with which Military Aide Harry Vaughan helps enliven 
the White House day. He does not enjoy the old-crony status of 
Snyder or Jake Vardaman, or talk the President’s political lan- 
guage as does Secretary Matt Connelly. About all he seems to have 
in common with Mr. Truman 
is the same middle-road phi- 
losophy of government and a 
detailed knowledge of Amer- 
ican history. Yet the two have 
friends and mu- 
tual admirers. They lunch to- 
gether two or three times a 
week, often in the White 
House basement restaurant. 
About once a week Clifford 
has dinner in the President’s 
family dining room and fre- 
quently, though an ulcer keeps 
him from drinking, he takes 
part in late-afternoon or evye- ~ 
cae eed id whens ee COLLEGE DAYS found Clifford no- 

lent and his ji letras 
dent and his friends relax ted as tennis player, gle-lub singer. 

In his rise to this position of influence, Clifford has naturally 
inspired a great deal of envy, first in St. Louis law circles, then in 
the Navy, where he rose from lieutenant j.g. to captain in 21 
months, and finally in Washington. Among his detractors it is pop- 
ular to say that he gets by on his looks, A large segment of the St. 
Louis legal profession, for example, believes to this day that he 
has his hair curled—a complete misapprehension and possibly the 
prettiest tribute ever paid to the beauticians’ trade. The detractors 
are wrong. Clifford has an unusually quick and logical mind and a 
passion for self-improvement. He has always worked much harder 
than most men can drive themselves. In his present job he is no 
mere presidential whim but a solid and energetic administrator 
who may help Mr. Truman erase his early mistakes and become one 
of the best lame-duck presidents in history. 

Yet it is undoubtedly true that Clifford’s appearance has helped 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 4t 


There was a ring on ‘*Angel’s’’ finger . . . 
but she was cherished too little . . . 
left alone too much . . . 

Every woman knows her torment... 


many men know her too well . . ! 


vin CARL ESMOND - CARLETON YOUNG - CHARLES D. BROWN 


Screenplay by John Howard Lawson + Additional Dialogue by Lionel Wiggam ~- Original Story by Dorothy Parker 
and Frank Cavett - Directed by Stuart Heisler - Produced by Walter Wanger 
A UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL PICTURE 
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ACTORS’ 


FACES 


are extra 
sensitive 


—thats why José Ferrer 
shaves with soothing WILLIAMS 


Compuere to the traditional false 
nose, José Ferrer’s appearance in the 
title role of “Cyrano de Bergerac” 
is a make-up triumph. But such ar- 
tistry has drawbacks. Mr. Ferrer 
explains; “Removing my stage make- 
up leaves my face sore, I can’t take 
chances with irritating shaving 
creams so I always use Williams. It 
never stings or irritates.” 


Williams is so completely easy on 
the face because it’s made with mild- 
to-begin-with ingredients, carefully 
blended in precise amounts. Williams 


* * * * 


NOTE—BRUSHLESS SHAVERS — IV’ 


formance leaves the face sensitive ... but I 
crn shave lowe without sorences when 


gives you the benefits of over 100 
years’ experience in manufacturing 
fine shaving preparations. 


Smooth, Comfortable Shaves 


Rich, heavy-lathering Williams soaks 
whiskers thoroughly soft. It lets you 
get a close, clean shave in comfort 

- leaves the face feeling smoother 
and softer, refreshed. 

‘Treat your face to a tube of 
Williams today. If you prefera brush- 
less shave, try the new Williams 
Brushless Cream. 


* * * * 


iams has the same luxurious 


shaving cream qualities in a new Williams Brushless Cream. 
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& 
ON PRESIDENT’S YACHT last summer, Clifford joined the White House 
inner circle. John Snyder is second from the left, George Allen at far right, 


CLIFFORD continues 


him in one peculiar and important way. Since his profile made him 
a marked man from birth, he has acquired a self-c 
drives him upward as relentlessly as a helium tank, He is almost 
completely oblivious of criticism or the possibility of failure. This 
quality, while it often infuriates men of greater humility, has 
helped him all through his career and is now one of his greatest 
assets, It enabled him to team with Interior Secretary Julius Krug 
and stand up against John L. Lewis—something that no other 
government official in recent history had dared to do —with 
no qualms whatever. Although many of the nation’s corporation 
lawyers, despite their prejudice against Lewis, thought that the 
government's legal case against the mine union leader rested on 
shaky grounds, Cliford has never doubted for a moment that the 
government's brief would be upheld by the trial judge the Appellate 
and Supreme Court and, if things ever came to such a pass, by the 
12 disciples. During the crucial stages of the battle, when many 
outside observers feared that the government’s impudence might 
be driving John Lewis to keep his miners out all year and when even 
some of the presidential advisers who helped plot the strategy were 
wavering, Clifford held the White House team together like an old 
coach daring anybody to intimidate his boys. When Lewis finally 
called off the strike, Clifford was moderately pleased but not 
a bit surprised. 


It helped to have the chips down 


LIFFORD grew up in the west end of St. Louis, which is the 
most fashionable. His father, now dead, was an auditor for the 
ouri Pacific Railroad, his mother a lecturer and story-writer of 

considerable local fame. His uncle on his mother’s side was the 
famed Clark McAdams, late great liberal editorial writer of the 
Post-Dispatch. Young Clark got out of high school a few days after 
his 17th birthday and then decided on the law. A middling student 
his first year, he moved up fast as his interest increased. In the 
state bar examinations, when the chips were really down, he ranked 
second among 350 applicants. 

Although the law field was already crowded when Clifford got 
out of school in 1928, he managed to pester Jacob Lashly, a thriv- 
ing downtown attorney who was later to become president of the 
American Bar Association, into granting him the job of cleaning up 
the office library and running errands—in return for telephone 
privileges and a salary of no dollars a week. From this lowly begin- 
ning, Clifford started to branch out by offering his services as public 
defender in the criminal courts. His manner of volunteering was 
not too apt—he told the judges, “If you ever have a defendant who 
can’t afford a lawyer, I hope you'll call on me.” The judges smiled at 
this ingenuous way of putting it but soon gave Clifford his first case. 

The client was a sullen individual accused of stealing an automo- 
bile. In fact he had been caught red-handed at the wheel of the 
stolen car, whose back seat bore a set of burglar tools which a 
veteran St. Louis detective was prepared to describe on the witness 
stand as “the most expert I ever saw.” On the face of it the case 
looked hopeless. But Clifford chose to regard the trial as another 
Dreyfus incident. He spent a month sifting the facts for extenuat- 
ing circumstances. He read, somewhat dreamily, the biographies of 
Clarence Darrow, Marshall Hall and John Philpot Curran, the 
famed defense attorneys. 

As the trial progressed and he poked holes into the district at- 
torney’s arguments, he could see the jurymen’s admiring glances. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 51 


“Hmm-—more smart people making tracks for Calvert!” 


The sensible trend’s to Calvert! Sensible... 
because it’s the “whiskey of moderation”... blessed with 
friendly lightness...congenial taste...all-around 
whiskey agreeableness. We suggest you try it. Then you, 
too, will understand why... 


Clear Heads Choose Calvert 


Calvert 


BLENDED WHISKIES 


Feserve on Special 


Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. BLENDED WHISKEY '86.8 Proof. Calvert “Reserve"”"—65% Grain Neutral Spirits... Calvert “Special”—72% % Grain Neutral Spirits 


You've wondered how some people put the snow-white fluffy 
tenderness in rice. Lady, you don't have to be a Chinese 
expert or know a deep-dyed secret to do it yourself. You just 


need a Club Aluminum saucepan and these simple directions: 


Rinse rice in cold running water until water is clear. Then 
put it in your Club Aluminum saucepan. Add, not oceans 
of H,O but just twice as much water as rice and a 
teaspoon of salt per cup of rice. Bring to a boil, then 
let cook for five minutes with heat very low. Turn off 
heat, leave on cover, and let stand for 35 minutes. 


The “Full Flavor" principle of cooking in Club Aluminum 
Hammercraft Waterless Cookware is fine for other foods, too, 
as more than 3,000,000 women have already found. 


Get it for more fun, flavor and form in food. Nine different 
pieces, all with that exclusive hammered "jewelry store” look. 


And what a “natural” for gifts. 


See how the heat curls 
evenly around food on all 
sides. "Waterless" 
ciple means vita 
‘and minerals don't drain 
down the sink. Low-heat 
method saves fuel. 


CLUB ALUMINUM PRODUCTS COMPANY + 1250 FULLERTON AVENUE + CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


=a) Other distinctive Club lines . . . Club Glass Coffee Makers . . . Club Coffee Dispensers . . . Club Household Cleaners and Polishes. 
Tune in "Club Time,” ABC Network, Monday mornings. 
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CLIFFORD continues 


His final plea, though rehearsed for weeks, had a quality of im- 
promptu sincerity which left them limp in their seats. As they filed 
out to start their deliberations, he sat back weary but flushed with 
success. He barely had time to mop his brow. ‘The jury was back 
in 15 minutes. His client got 20 years. 

The verdict was perhaps more shattering to Clifford, who did not 
have to serve the sentence, than to his client, who did. His next ex- 
periences were equally disillusioning; looking back at his first 
dozen trials he recalls, “I sent a steady stream of men to Jefferson 
City”—home of the Missouri penitentiary. Yet he stuck doggedly 
to his guns. In his last 10 cases as public defender he got half his 
clients acquitted, 

In his first six months as a lawyer Clifford earned $30 gross. The 
next year, 1929, he was still doing so indifferently that he could 
afford to take the summer off, without appreciable financial sacri- 
fice, and go to Europe. He returned just in time for the October 
stock-market crash, which threatened to make his first six months 
seem like the good old days. But even through the murk of the 
Great Depression, his reputation as a public defender finally got 
back to the law firm which had been granting him its begr 
shelter. When the firm had a case which called for all-out presenta- 
tion in the courtroom, young Clifford began to get the job. Jacob 
Lashly was led to remark, “Juries find Clifford well-nigh irresist- 
ible.”” Washington University invited him to lecture its students on 
trial psychology. In 1938 the firm made him a partner. 

On his 1929 trip to Europe, Clifford went excursioning on a 
Hilitie gfeamerrand ran Satora’ party. ofr dosing Ametivati ails 
mostly from Smith. He found four of them playing bridge, cut in 
and thus met a tall Massachussets girl named Margery Pepperell 
Kimball. He was more or less rong it and wore a three-day 
growth of beard at the time, But Miss Kimball, who up to the mo- 
ment had been chiefly dating a budding young bridge eleven named 
Oswald Jacoby, was impressed. For the rest of the summer Clifford 

uursued her through most of Europe, meeting her in Lucerne, 

enice, Nice and Paris before the girls’ tour ended. They were 
married in 1931, by which time Clifford’s earnings had leaped to 
$175 a month, and have lived happily ever after. 


Saturday afternoons with Vardaman 


RS. CLIFFORD is the ideal wife for aman newly admitted to Wash- 
Mia high places. Though she has three daughters aged 
14, 13 and 6, she looks more like their sister than their mother. 
With the help of a single cleaning woman, she manages the ram- 
bling, 13-room house they have rented in Chevy Chase, gets the 
childten off to school and does all the cooking. Thoroughly 
conciled to Clifford’s passion for success, she did not rebel, during 
the two-month period of work on the President’s messages to Con- 

ress, when he spent every evening at the White House except 

‘hristmas Eve, Christmas night and New Year’s Eve. When left on 
her own in this fashion Mrs. Clifford meets the family’s social obli- 
gations singlehanded. 

In the course of Clifford’s rapid professional and social rise, he 
became a director of the St. Louis Symphony Society, and his wife 
president of the St. Louis Grand Opera Guild, In these musical 
circles they met Jake Vardaman, then receiver for a hankrupt shoe 
company. Soon they had a standing inyitation to spend winter 
Saturday afternoons at Vardaman’s farm, where a group of St. 
Louisans gathered to listen to the Metropolitan Opera broadcasts 
over a Capehart radio. Among the guests was John Snyder, then 
vice president of the First National Bank of St. Louis. Vardaman 
hired Clifford to represent him in shoe company legislation and la- 
ter, when he joined the Navy, left all his affairs in Clifford's hands. 

Clifford himself entered the Navy in early 1944. Though his 
quick dry-land advance through the officer grades has been the 
subject of considerable satire, actually he served with distinction. 
Almost immediately after being commissioned he was sent to the 
West Coast to investigate the various units responsible for getting 
supplies into the Pacific, which was about to eccumie the Ravys 
chief theater. He spent two months on the Coast and returned to 
Washington with a thick report which told, in remarkably clear 
and logical terms, exactly what was wrong with the supply system 
and how it could be improved. After his report was submitted, 
Admiral Royal E. Ingersoll, who had been commander in chief of 
the U.S, Atlantic Fleet, was sent to San Francisco to straighten out 
the tangle. Naturally Admiral Ingersoll read Clifford's report and 
took him along. In the new setup Clifford played a key role, and 
Ingersoll would have been an ingrate had he not raised his assistant 
to lieutenant commander as rapidly as possible. 

In July of 1945 Clifford was called to Washington on Navy or- 


CONTINUED ON PAGE s3 


You don’t have to be an engineer to 
make yourself the most exciting drink 
that ever graced a glass. Just follow the 
simple recipe, or have your bartender do 
the honors . . . tonight! 


The World's S: thest Drink! 
Juice of half a lime; dash of gren- 
adine; a generous jigger of BACARDI, 
? ee White or Silver Label; mix thoroughly and 
bemadeuih Bacanot shake well with finely chipped ice: strain and 
serve. If you prefer it dry, simply sub- 
stitute }4 teaspoon of sugar for the grenadine. 


RUM, 89 Proor...BACARDI IMPORTS, INC., NEw York, N. Y. 
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The 
crease 
that 
can't 


lost... 


hat look“‘beat up” just a few days after you first 
proudly wore it? A bump against the top of your car...a careless hat check girl’s 
rough handling. With a Lee Pre-Shaped Hat, you needn’t worry. A light touch of your 
fingertips ...and presto! your Lee Pre-Shaped snaps right back. It has to. Because 
it is pre-creased for keeps by expert craftsmen at Lec...when the hat is made. 
Pre-Shaped...originated by Lee...another reason why Lee Hats look better longer. 


Priced at 8.50 to 20.00 


LEE Pre-Shaped Hats...cow' tte ts anema( GE 


Frank H. Lee Co., Fifth Avenue, New York 


redictions of Things to Come” every Sunday, coast to coast over the American Broadcasting Company's (Blue) Network 


CLIFFORD conrimveo 


ders which came out of the blue. It turned out that his old friend 
Jake Vardaman, then become naval aide to Harry Truman, was 
about to accompany the President to Potsdam and needed a re- 
placement during his five-week absence. Clifford entered the White 
House on this brief tour of duty and, as always, tried to make him- 
self useful, At the moment Sam Rosenman, a Roosevelt holdover 
who was still writing Mr. Truman’s speeches, was working on the 
universal military training message which was going to Congr 
in October. Clifford pitched in and helped, so successfully that 
White House assignment became permanent. He first beeame assi: t- 
ant naval aide, with the rank of commander. Then, when Vard- 
aman was moved to a governorship of the Federal Reserve Bank, he 
succeeded Vardaman’ as naval aide and became a captain. Last 
Febiuary, after Rosenman finally made good his threat to leave 
the government for private practice, Clifford got Rosenman’s old 
job of counsel. 

Clifford’s first big job on his own hook was preparing the Presi- 
dent's railway strike speech which threatened to draft the striker: 
into the Army. This speech is now recogniz of 
improvisation under pressure. However, it did great things for 
President Truman. To his great relief the President had discovered 
an intelligent a articulate adviser who did not regard him as a 
pale carbon copy of Franklin Roosevelt, duty-bound to carry on 
the whole Rooke elt heritage. Mr. Truman had found an associate 
of his own type, with grave misgivings about the New Deal, who 
had the courage of his convictions 

In the preparation of the President’s messages to the new Con- 
gress, Clifford played a major part. It is significant that these mes- 
sages, while they may never rank among the world’s great docu- 
ments, Wevecthielons established a basis on which Mr. Truman may 
be able to live with the Republican majority and the dissident ele- 
ments of his own party with a certain amount of dignity and pres. 
tige. It is also significant that they found Mr. Truman, after his 
carly misfortune of stepping on everybody's toes as he 
from left to right, striding firmly down the middle. 
dential advisers and probably even like Mr. ’ 
ford is said to be reconciled to going back t 5 
Jan. 3, 1949, In the meantime he is convinced that the Presi 

Gallup popularity rating, which recently rebounded to 35% 
its low of 32%, is going considerably higher, and he is dead set on 


AT HOME Clifford poses with (from top) daughters Margery and Joyce, Mrs. 
Clifford, daughter Randall. Dog was a stray which has been adopted by family. 


‘| love you!” 
said Pete 


“Tell me more,” said Pete, 

“You look so nice, especially around 
theneck.”’ “Ah,” said Pete.“That is my 
Arrow Collar.” 

“And,” said Ann,"‘you look very ship- 
shape around the waist for being three 
years out of the Army. How come?”” 

“Oh—that?” said Pete. “That is the 
Arrow special ‘Mitoga’ design. It is cut 
to follow the body’s lines. I love you, 
Ann!” 

Phat'snice,”’said Ann warmly.““But 
won't the shirt shrink up and choke you 
and give you the creepers?” 

“By no means, pretty child,” said 


“I like you, too!” 


said Ann 


Pote.*“There’sa label—the er-Sanforized 
label. It assures Arrow wearers of no 
fabric shrinkage over 1%. Now kiss me, 
and I shall tell you more fascinating 
secrets!"” 

“Tam very sorry, dear,” said Ann, re- 
vealing woman’s ancient perfidy. “But 
Tam marrying Bill, and T want him to 


look just as nice as you do. Heshall wear 
nothing but Arrows!”* 

S. Tough, Pete. But remember— 
where there's an Arrow, can a girl be 
far behind? Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


$325 + $375 + $395 » $475 
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GEORGIA FISHERMEN, LIKE ALL ON THE COAST, ARE DWARFED BY GIANT NETS 


The Atlantic Coast — 


In midwinter it has the beauty of all seasons 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR LIFE BY ELIOT ELISOFON 


HE great sweep of the Atlantic Coast, down 11,600 miles of 
U.S, shoreline, inlet and island beach, from the 45th parallel al- 
most to the 24th, can best be observed in winter. Then the mists roll 
England, turning the colors of land and water to a cold 
tel. Calais, Maine, at the northern tip of the U.S., is white 
and winter storms break over the rocks in a crash of icy 


in over New 
and lon 
with snow, 
spray. Off Cape Cod’s Race Point (opposite page), far out from the 
mainland, the setting sun filters through a gray-blue fog. A battered 
fence, erected to keep the sand from blowing away, stands as a fragile 
barrier against January gales. The shore is barren of human life, and 
across the slate-gray seas a stray ship is silhouetted against the faint 
and distant sun. The Cape lies frozen and dormant, awaiting spring. 

Southward from New England the coastline curves and twists in a 
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pattern of endless profusion. By turns the sea is gray, green and 
blue. The land along the water varies from bleak rock promontory 
to shifting sand dunes and low-lying marshes. New York’s great 
harbor bustles with the nervous darting of tugs and the stately 
sweep of ocean liners. The big bays, Delaware and Chesapeake, lie 
calm and shallow, reflecting a leaden sky. Then, still farther to the 
south, thesun comes closer and the colors brighten. Off Georgia the 
fishermen, under their acres of nets (above), head to sea. Winter 
flowers bloom along the coast and the trees hang heavy with Span- 
ish moss. In Florida the air is balmy, the water sparkles and the 
sun beats down on beaches flowing with crowds. The Atlantic Coast 
stretches through such an endless range of landscape and weath- 
er that in January it has the beauty of all the seasons of the year. 


LAER FOP. var «4, 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD, an island five mile hen ter at left, The blinker light at 
Cape Cod, is a busy resort by summer, a lonely scallop: is picture was taken, sea spray had frc the pilin center rear marks ¢ ¢ to the island’s best harbor. 


I 
a rich va riety 


or — eat - 2 = _ = -_ 


d the white chunks of 
calm, 


f ice at Martha’s Vineyard 
ches of Delaware (op- 


s north has 


e the rocky landscape has 
hrough the centuries into fantasti¢ 
hill and valley, has a coast of deep inlets, 


ng and rocky points and innumerable islands 


VINALHAYEN, a Maine island with an exceptionally 
long, irregular coastline, is dotted by lob» 


¢ the mountains of another geological 
s island of Vinalhaven (above) is eight 

five miles wide, yet it is so deeply 
nd scalloped by the wave 


an a man be more t 
water. Like many New Englanders w 
border the coastline, most of its 1,800 


From harbor, ships can go up Hudson and East Rivers to 
pier space which lines both sides of Manhattan Island. 


en keep the ancient and evil: 
herring they use for bait. Lobster traps are 


melling 
led up at 


» in wine 
found 12 
g up the 


live by fishing ani 
ter months when lobsters 
miles out and 40 fathoms down, and pull 
traps involves the danger of frozen hands. 

Sometimes the rocky coast of New England gives 
way to low-lying marshlands like Rye Harbor (oppo- 
site page, lower left), where clams can be found and 


DEWEY BEACH, Del. lies near one of the big hays 
formed many centuries ago when the land along eastern 


center rear. The floats hanging from cro: 
mark location of traps when they are set out at sea. 


grass blankets the shore like a t fur robe, Be- 


id, where the gli 


the immense hi 
York and which m d with the most 
ther south lies 
with its gently sloj 


and water as shallow and clear as a 


seaboard dropped and the ocean flowed into the valleys 


of old coastal rivers, The water here is shallow and quiet. 
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Atlantic Coast commoco 


STRUGGLE OF LAND AND SEA, which goes on eternally along the coast, has 180 feet tall, was more than a mile from the shoreline. at right were the neat 
been bitterly fought on Hog Island, Va. Less than two decades ago this big lighthouse, _ and substantial residences of the lighthouse keepers. Now ocean winds have blown 


Storm tides have hacked away at the shorelin 


. swept 
asteland littered with the skeletons of dead trees. When a heavy 
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SHIPWRECK on Cape Hatteras, N.C 
" of a proud three-master bea 


Its south lies 
flat and sunny ¢ 


HATTERAS BANKS are a long. narrow re 
extends for 50 miles along the North ( 


SPANISH MOSS hangs from o S.C. In this old farmin n, established h 
contrasting strands against the li ater at Beaufort, in 1521 by Spanish s, the coastal landscape is almost every day and flowers bloom the year round, 


1 colorful even.in midwinter. The sun shines 


safety devices, local wags used to say that “the The land along the southe tis flat and Its smooth plains are dotted with lakes, lagoons, 
chief importation of the Hatteras is py. Toward me south the wide beaches and, just off the coast, the 

At one time ; v jd damp soil and the ye s panse of marshy wilderness called the Ev 

ponies which had escaped from Portugues an unending profusion of oleander, hibiscus and On this peninsula have been built the bi 

beached in the shallows, and even today the oss (above). Fl which was rais 1s like Miami Beach (below), where the nation’s 
bleached b ‘ ) , of the 1 relatively recent ioners can bask in a hot sun at a time when 
upper lefi) still tell the stories of the old hazards earth, has the flattestterrain of all, the temperature on the Maine shore is below zero. 


MIAMI BEACH, with its palm trees, white sand and is the t e 8. is washed on all sides by the aters of the Gulf 


tle surf—and its ex : hotels and restaurant f q t . Stream, the winter temperature about 70°. 


Atlantic Coast conus 


JUPITER LIGHT, 80 miles north of Miami, is well known to coastwise sailors be- powerful northward sweep of the Gulf Stream. Its red brick tower was finished in 
‘cause southbound ships have to stand in close to the shore at this point to avoid the ‘1859 and has cast its light ever since except during four years of the Civil War. 


ee 
CAPE HATTERAS, N.C. 


TYBEE, GA. 


Fe 


a0 


J mii 


RHODE ISLAND, N.C. 


otted with light it 
cach is identified hy its own color and markin la Head, first builtin George W 


The reason why Champion is America’s favorite spark plug is 

because of better performance and greater dependability. 

Proof of this is in the continuing use of Champions by those 

who seek and win championship events. A current outstanding 

example is the 1946 AAA National Championship won by Ted 
_Horn, master mechanic, master race driver. 


| FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR CAR 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL, Harry Wizmer's fast sportscast every Friday night, 9:55 EST over the ABC network ... CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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“FACSIMILE’S" CLIMAX ARRIVES WHEN ITS CHARACTERS ACHIEVE THIS DEFT CHOREOGRAPHIC SCRIMMAGE. CLOCKWISE: NORA KAYE, JOHN KRIZA, JERRY ROBBINS 


BALLET TRIANGLE 


“Facsimile” grapples with problems 
of both frustration and insecurity 


This year fashions in artwill be subjective, with 
an accent on upswept libidos and streamlined ab- 
‘straction. The trend has affected the most fashion- 
able team of U.S. ballet makers, Choreographer 
Jerome Robbins, Composer Leonard Bernstein 
and Designer Oliver Smith (Fancy Free, On the 
Town). Their new ballet Facsimile grapples with 
abstract psychological ideas, portraying moods of 
passion, jealousy and boredom that attack three 
sparsely garbed “insecure people” who are trying 


to assuage their insecurities by participating in a 
love triangle. The grappling produced a moment 
(above) which looked more like what went on in a 
wrestling ring than on a ballet stage. 

Facsimile’s inner meaning threw critics into a 
flurry of pompous explanation. Its outer meaning, 
which involves the cavorting of young people and 
some prolonged choreographic kissing (see next 
page), has made Facsimile a popular offering of 
the Ballet Theatre, now on a st 
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Ballet Triangle conrmveo 


BIG KISSING SCENE in 


Robbins, runs from a diffide 
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“and be sure to get a WEAR-EVER...the one 
with the Snap tile cover..." 


‘a "Bat why, Mom 2° 


Because you want your husband to say you’re 
the smartest, best cook ever, even though you spend 
less time in the kitchen! So get Wear-Ever—there’s 
a name my mother praised! And this Wear-Ever 
Pressure Cooker has the patented Snap-Tite 


Cover—you can use it with just one hand! 


to use! The tem- 
you accidentally 
drop it, never mind! It won't break. This cooker saves pin-money for 
extras, too, by cutting food and fuel costs, Better get yours today—the 


with such a simple design, the Wear-Ever’s so eas 
perature control has no adjustments, no moving parts. I 


er can’t come off 
easy to pressure- 


and then, foo, even if the lid-lock is unhooked, this ¢ 
while pressure’s on. The youngest bride will find 
getables stay dewy-fresh, meat comes 
out temptingly tender and juicy! Does it save TIME? Why, it reaches 
temperature fast, then cooks, f'r 5 seconds! 


demand’s enormous! 


ance, peas in 


Keep aluminum gleaming the easy way. Use 


WEAR-EVER Yenc PRESSURE COOKER 


© 1947, TACUCO 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, NEW KENSINGTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


WILD-EYED BULLOCKS TRYING TO CROSS AN AUSTRALIAN RIVER MILL AROUND IN THE SWIFT CURRENT. THE FEAR OF CROCODILES KEEPS THEM MOVING FAST 


MOVIE OF THE WEEK: 


Khe Ovcertandors 


An Australian film employs mostly amateur actors and 1,500 cattle 


The Overlanders is probably the firs! 
ly the ade in which the 
principal protagonis . bawling 1,500- his partly amateur ca 
head herd of bullocks. The story is based on an a Australia’s handsomest 
tual event—the incredibly difficult movement of 
000 cattle across some 1,500 rugged miles of 
rthern Australia in 1942, when a Japanese inva- 
sion seemed inevitable. In documentary fashion got supplies by air and ran into a 
the film re ment of this mass migration, _ble. Dust ol mera le 
one of the g tin history. Itshows how atiny steers kept putti 
hand of Australians overcame crocodile-infested and flies were so thick that actors had to be sprayed 
rivers, desert, mountains, dust storms and sta be n scene. By the time the picture was fin- 
pedes to get the cattle to therailhead in Queensland. ished, Director Watt had spent $300,000, an Aus- 

‘To make his story authentic, British Director tralian film record, and was wondes 
Harry Watt, well known for his wartime documen- the courage to tackle it in the first 


ertain- ght. bought 1,500 head of ram- 
ed that mos 


what must be 


nost successful film ever 
lun, 


id outback, 2,000 miles from Syd- 
pany spent five months on location, 
kinds of trou- 
mperamental 


cured ¢ 


ing whe 


he 


HEROINE DAPHNE CAMPBELL, anu 


derly in Australian hospital, had never acte 
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seni: 


THE BOX WITH THE 
BOW ON TOP 


when he catches you “all cream’— don't scream 


wit 51 SITROUK! 


. say SIT-TRUE 


BESTFORM ~ SGIRDLES. 
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+ BRAS... 


ALL-IN-ONES 


“The Overlanders” conrimueo 


THE LONG TREK STARTS. The drive was undertaken to deprive the ex- 
pected Japanese invaders of a big meat supply and preserve it for Australians. 


‘THE FIRST MAJOR OBSTAC! odiles. On the 
stream’s bank, the party pauses to st Way steers across. 


rf 


SQUATTING ON THE GROUND, Chips Rafferty, the band’s tough lead- 
er, traces out the route he expects to follow in getting big herd to Queensland. 


CONTINUED oN Pac! 


IT'S TUMBLE-ACTION SUDSING! Clothes are tumbled 
through the liveliest suds hundreds of times— 
washing through fabrics so thoroughly that even 
heavy dirt doesn’t have a chance. No agitator— 
no paddles—no suction! Nothing to pull, snag or 
grind delicate fabrics. That’s why the Bendix 
washes everything from mud-stained denims to 
trousseau treasures so clean, so gently! 


NO DIRTY WATER WASHING! Of course you wouldn't 
start a wash with dirty water. And, it stands to 
reason, you can’t get clothes as clean when second 
and even third loads go through soil-weakened 
suds and chilled-off water. Every load gets a fresh, 
clean water sudsing in the Bendix—and clothes 
never get that dull, gray, dirty water look. 


THE RINSING CHAMPION! The Bendix rinses three 


BENDIX HOME APPLIANCES, 


Inc. 


Only the BENDIX tumble-action principle 
washes clothes so clean...so gently... with 


so little hot water and soap. 


times—with fresh, warm water. First the Bendix 
shower rinses away soil-laden suds. Then come two 
deep rinses—tumbling clothes hundreds of times 
through two more automatic changes of clean, fresh 
water. What a cure for washday gray and soil- 
dulled colors. 


SAVE A LOT OF HOT WATER! The water saver cylin- 
der does just that for you. It’s so efficient . . . it 
uses only 7}¢ gallons of hot water for the big 9 
pound Bendix load—only about 6 gallons more 
(depending upon temperature of hot and cold 
water) for all three rinses. And, with less water in 
the cylinder, you need less soap for good, brisk 
cleansing suds. 


LABORATORY TESTS have proved it time after time 
—and half a million Bendix owners prove it over 


SOUTH 


BEND 24, 


INDIANA 


The dial’s set; the soap’s in. 
And there’s nothing more 
to do! All by itself the Bendix 
fills itself with water 
.+.washes clothes...changes 
its own water., ses 3 
times...damp drys clothes 
cleans itself...drains 
itself...shuts itself off. 

You never put hands 

in water. Go where you 
please...stay as long 

as you like! 


and no work at all! 


and over, with every washing. Only the Bendix 
tumble-action principle washes clothes so clean, so 
gently—with so little hot water and soap. Only the 
Bendix hasanine-yearrecord for wonderful, workless 
washing. See your dealer's Bendix demonstration. 


Dryer 


| BENDIX 


automatic 


Home Laundry 


AVAILABLE IN| CAN 


AND MEXICO 


“The Overlanders” conrmuco 


- the foo 
Whiske 1 oe : 
typ* tne 7) ne 


PLODDING THROUGH DUST which is kicked up by cattle er) contin- 
ually chokes trail, Daphne Campbell cracks her stock whip like an old hand. 


LOVE-MAKING, which is reduced toaminimum in the'film, is indulged in by 
Daphne and a handsome drover. It is interrupted when the herd stampedes. 


te ee 
NEAR THE GOAL, Daphne greets plane which brings a veterinarian to in 
PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y.* 70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS * 86.8 PROOF spect cattle. After reaching Queensland, drovers go back for another herd. 
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Slow gives time for taste to triumph 


You know the crisp juiciness and tempting tang of apples ripened slowly on the tree. 
Slow “flavor-aging”— blending rich Jamaica ginger and other choice ingredients and 
aging them for months—endows Clicquot Club, the quality Ginger Ale, with the luscious 


full-bodied flavor which has been a favorite for more than 50 years. 
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BL a ) 
4 they all come to you in cans, 


iento for shortcak cranberry jelly; vegetable juice; crackers; string beans; mincemeat for tarts; coffee 


Fit fora king. . chicken, mushrooms, and pit 


Meals Mere Men Can Make 


With so many fine foods in cans to 
choose from, plus the agreeable fact that 
canned foods are so simple to prepare 
and serve—you can turnevenahus- 
band loose in the kitchen and expect 
a feast! He just can’t go wrong 
in preparing a meal to be proud of 
—a most economical and nutritious 
meal—around canned foods. 


Short Cut to 
Chicken Shortcake 


Prepare cream sauce, add canned 
chicken. Heat through and pour 
over shortcake. Garnish with can- 
ned pimiento and mushrooms. 
Easy does it! And what a dish to 
serve proudly—good-looking, 
poodtaiting, nd good ME ous SAFE from din, germs, odors: 
‘Yes, canned foods do make meal SAFE trom ai, tight, moisture. 
planning seem like fun. 


FOODS YOU BUY IN CANS ARE 


SAFE recovee a the aig 


Right from the beginning, foods chosen for process, both the can and its con- 
canning are pampered and fussed over. Many tents are sterilized. Simply cover 
moder canneries actually oversee the grow- Hhetop qndpigeain tie vehrigeratey, 
ing and harvesting of the fruits and vege- oivie 

tables which they can. Foods packed in cans 


to you at th peak of their } 
posted aa can Eas cctiily . SW vier prc 


a miniature “pressure cooker” which 
protects flavor, minerals, and vitamins. 


CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC., NEW YORK 


Science Knows Best 


= 


MODERN LIVING 


‘TWELVE- 


“SUSE” SWEATERS 


Hollywood stars like them for 
their distracting, zany designs 


an Dannenberg of Los / 
but did not have 
ure, knitted some 
broken legtomend 
ing hearts, poodles, 
the idea of attr: 
and les 
worked so well that she made some for her friend 
then began selling few. Some of her best custome! 


jowersand pinkelephants with 
ting more attention to the sweater 


to the shape of the wearer. The scheme . 


were Hollywood women like “Slim” Hawks (Lr 
0), Esther Williams, Barbara Stanwyck, Je 
nifer Jone: 
By now “Suse” (pronounced Susy) s 
sold all over the count 
20 knitters and three gir! 


aters are 


ome are further decor 
hy fake jewels. The e 
t and so is the price, from $50 to $70. 
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Mary isn't 
merry any more 


‘You won't have to look twice to know 
why. Blackheads are no date-getters. 
They sure get you down—and out of 
the inner set. Yet, most times only im- 
proper cleansing is the cause. Here's 
how the hep folks fix the situation: 
Spread on a little Pompeian Milk 
Massage Cream. Massage vigorously. 
‘That clean-looking pink cream becomes 
an oily dirt-grey. It removes the surface 
accumulation of oily dirt from pore 
orifices, and aids in the mechanical 
removal of blackheads and similar skin 
blemishes . .. leaving your skin glowing 
with life and color . . . radiantly clean. 


Less than 2c a treatment 
A Pompeian Massage costs less than 
2c a treatment, At drug and toiletry 
counters everywhere. 


POMPEIAN 


The original pink 


MASSAGE CREAM 


WARNING 


to women with hair abused 
by drying shampoos 


Hair waves can be softer, last longer, 
Hair need not be dry, brittle or un- 
manageable, “A shampoo made with 
three selected oils is the answer. 

It’s called Laco Genuine Castile 
Shampoo. 

Principal Ingredient Olive Oil 

‘The principal ingredient is olive oil. 
Just enough castor and coconut oils are 
present to give yous quick foam... 
quick, filmless rinse. Remember, Laco 
Genuine Castile Shampoo does not 
dry out your hair or scalp. 

Know real hair beauty 
Genui 


B= Laco evr 


Shampoo 
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for Glamorous, Manageable Hair! 


“Suse” Sweaters continues 


“BUZZING BEES" is an evening sweater with honey-colored felt bees dot- 
ted with gold beads. Skirts to match sweaters are a recent “Suse” innovation, 


ae 


Such quick, soothing relief from 
coughs, throat irritations, huskiness 
of colds or smoking with Vicks 


Medicated Cough Drops! ... because 


they'rereally medicated with throat- 
soothing ingredients of Vicks 
VapoRub. ‘Try ‘em! 


—. 
Here's Quick Woy GREATER 


BREATHING 
COMFORT 


YOUNG PANTS 
LIRE DADDY'S 
IN ALL BUT SIZE 


Newer and better long pants, 
man-tailored of fine woo! or gab: 
ardine fabrics, "Let-out"” waist 
seam for growth. Exclusive, col: 
oval Chips tim and pocketing 
Dated waist. All seams. serge. 
Tipyer ly. Four large pockes 
Sizes 4 to 12. Regular and 
stoutees. About $7. 


A fine sloes 


SHORTS ~ SLATS 
WUNPERALLS. + SHIRTS + RAINSHEDS 
2, sevwurr #8, 


“ .. MORE NEW RCA VicTor HITS /” 


ré 


* 
eveR SEE A DREAM WALKING?” _/ 


ITS FOR DREAMY DANCING / 


You've heard Vaughn play some of these "dream" hits of 
his Saturday night Camel Cigarette show. Vocals by Vaughn, 
the Moon Maids and Norton Sisters. Ask for P-160, $3.15, 


, 
(Lt SEE YOU IN My Reg, 


“, Ans, 
, J iz on eoLoen OREAMS? cf, 
fag) 1 “arene on eooes meas NN 


[3 as 
Reams are GETTING BETTER ALL TH! y 


“On the Moon-Beam," by Vaughn Monroe 
and his Orchestra. Includes Poper Moon, Racing 3 
with the Moon, Moonglow, Moon Love, six other " =< 
“moon” hits. Album P-142, $3.75. ‘ 
“Two Grand,” by Whittemore and Lowe, Duo- (TS FOR DREAMY 
pianists. Includes That Old Black Magic, Lover, The 
Song Is You, In the Still of the Night, four others. LISTENING f 
With Russ Case and his Orch. Album P-154, $3.15. my 
; em Vaughn's records sound wonderfully 
Perry Como: Thot's the Beginning of the End; : i 
true to life ... because RCA Victor 
or ieee es weed Records are made by the newest 
) Swing and Sway with Sammy Kaye: Zip- te Ate 
ees eer electronic methods. And wait fill you 
of the South.” /ocals. 20-1976, 604. hear ‘em on a Victrola* radio-phono- 
i 


sagested list prices exclusive of toxes. graph! (*Vierote — TM. Reg. US. Pot. OFF) 


THe srars WHO MAKE THE prs ARE ON RCA VicToR RECORDS oN 


you can’t miss 


a tick... 
a * 
can’t miss loving Tain smooth young 
easu: 


|, silver studded *n’ belted. 


mint pastels: aqua, yellow, 


blue, sand ...in Milliken 


about $15 


sc ll a reps aren 
© 1947 Rhee Mig. Co. 
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“Suse” Sweaters conrinveo 


spreading from shoulder 
et a skirt, not tucked in. 


to waist. All “Suse” sweaters are made to be worn 


“JEZEBEL" has red bleeding heart pierced by jeweled dagger. This, “Suse's” 
most popular pattern, comes in a variety of colors but the heart is always red. 


ct 


THE NEW U.S. Royal Air Ride is the 
only tire of its kind in the world. 
It brings you a wholly new kind 
of ride—a new kind of comfort, a new ease in driving. 
Air Ride’s unique principle provides more air, at lower 
pressure—gives you a dramatically bigger, softer air cushion 


to smooth your ride—smother the bumps. 


The narrow, fleet-footed Air Ride tread makes this a 
magnificently balanced tire. It puts a brand new “feel” in 


UNITED STATES 


RUBBER COMPANY 


Now—discover a new kind of driving 


your driving—a new sense of effortless handling, superb 


control, instant response to your touch on wheel or brake. 


Your first mile on new U.S. Royal Air Rides tells you 
that here, indeed, is not merely a new tire—but a com- 
pletely new kind of tire. See your U. S. Tire Dealer for 
a demonstration ride—discover for yourself the truly 


thrilling performance of this better, finer tire. 


US. ROYAL 


Americas 


i | ag oe . ‘ 

—- ap ; " gh 

Cz “put ud hostess in ISEV 

1847 Rogers Bros. brings you 100 years of beauty 


First Love ETERWALLY yours ADORATION 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


Se Bs : SCIENCE 


RATS WHICH HAVE BEEN MADE SURGICAL SIAMESE TWINS FOR RADIATION STUDIES PLAY HAPPILY ON CAGE. RATS AT LEFT HAVE JUST BEEN SEWN TOGETHER 


RADIATION SICKNESS 


Laboratory rats save lives of atomic energy workers 


in the ef 
ander the direction of the Mc n hemical 
al meaning at Clinton. It is no rything that radi- 
nd fragments given off by the 
‘anium manufacture radiati 


to the problem 
them is exposed to radiation. If o} 


affecte 

cause of other factors invol 

1) better radia safeguards, SIAMESE RATS are prepared for radiation exper fat at the right is placed in- 
ies li side a heavy lead box for protection while the other rat is exposed to radiation source. 
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RADIATIONS which do not penetrate deeply are 1) 
alpha and ultray 
radiations are 4) X-ray amma rays, 6) neutrons. 


beta particles 
5) g 


RATS AND MICE ARE GIVEN 
TWO KINDS OF RADIATION 


jet. Penetrating 


RADIOACTIVE PLASTIC BOX is taken out o} rus which is then made artificially 
sal a eRe Sa ER NS de ere OD riper ae tryna Hila clvadieoaaely 

> the Oak Ridge re chers for their experiments 
in the nature of radiation sickness. One kind can 
go right throu f. 
fect ofasingle massive dose is nausea, loss of white 
blood cells, internal bleeding and 
week, death. The other kind of radiation cannot pen. 
etrate the skin but causes strange burns. Both kinds 
have different effects in smaller doses. If a rat sur 
vives exposure to penetrating radiation, it recovers 
aftera time. But in a year deep-seated o 


gh the body of a rat or a man. The 


ter about a 


ric dam: 
arent. Leukemia, a wild 
uction of white blood cells, occurs and in- 


age sometimes becomes. 


over 
ternal organs waste away. Small doses of nonpene- 


tion have similarly delayed effects. A 


trating rad 


year or more after they have been exposed some 
experimental animals go blind and develop tumors 
(see p. 84). Whether all these things can happen 
to humans is still not known, Last week the Allied 
PublicHealth Sec kyo announced that the 
survivors of the atomic bombings of Japan had re- 
covered fromall of their or 


CONVEYOR BELT of cages s gartificially radioactive phosph 
a tiny tunnel where they are expose¢ f page. Outside of the tu 


nin'T 


The inside of the tunnel i 


inal injuries. Butmany 
think that people, like rats, may show 
1 effects years after exposure to radiation 


DIRECTOR of Clinton Laboratorie 
s, Dr. Paul S. Henshaw, i 
atly returned 


LEAD CART is loaded with a thetized mice which diation. Whe 
are to be put inside atomic pile itself. Behind its 
concrete shields the pile manufactures a blizzard of ra 
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iteFy when they took 
her in their arms! 


From one man's arms to another, 
PRESENTS y\ she fled—trying to escape 
the evil memory of the tragic 


UARAINE DAY 4 aoe. 
BRIAN AHERNE <”\g | 
ROBERT MITCHUM  |\i {L2>- 


GENE RAYMOND i. 


ith 
SHARYN MOFFETT- RICARDO CORTEZ + HENRY STEDHENSON 


Produced by BERT GRANET * Directed by JOHN BRAHM * Written by SHI 


Radiation Sickness conrmveo 


ing a massive dose of penetra- 
ting gamma rays. Autopsy showed rat’s liver and spleen had wasted away to 
a third of normal sizeand thymus and lymph glands were practically destroyed. 


STUNTED RAT at left was exposed to dose of beta radiation shortly after 
birth. The effect on growth may be estimated by size of the rat at right, wh 
was born in the same litter. Exposed rat is also half-blind and almost hairless. 


CANCEROUS RAT has developed festering tumors more than a year after © TREADMILL determines how exposure to radiation affects the physical endurance of a 
being exposed toa massive dose of betaradiation. Ratsuffered burnsafterit had mouse. A jet of cold air is played on the mouse from beneath the treadmill to keep it run- 
been exposed, recovered and lived in apparent health until tumors developed. __ ning. When mouse finally tires, number of turns of the treadmill may be read from a counter. 
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This clock goes ‘round 
without @ sound 


LIKE THE MOONBEAMS, and stars, 
electric Telalarm Jr. works silently 
through the night. There's not the 
slightest fick fo fax your slumber, 


you. Because it's electric it keops 
fn calling you until you reach 
out and stop it, 


* Electric Telalarm Jr., that looks 
so bright and right on your bed- 
side table, doesn’t make any 
noise about bringing you the right 
time . . . but you can count on it 
to be exact to the minute. What's 
more, you never need to wind, 
oil, or regulate it. The thanks go 
to the dependable, self-starting 
Telechron motor that has long 
been winning fame and favor for 
the most popular of electric clocks. 
Wvory-colored plastic case. No 
mail orders, please . . . see your 
Telechron dealer. Telechron Inc., 
Ashland, Massachusetts. 


TELALARM JR. 
ACTUAL SIZE SHOWN, 


TELALARM JR. — withthe exclusive conttole 


All prices PLUS TAX ~ prices ond specifica: 
font ore subject fo change without notice, 


ELECTRIC CLOCKS 


That bright red silk cap, perched on a 
bottle neck, is our way of attracting your 
eye to Carling’s. 

The educated tongue says, “It's the 
finest in America—no ifs, ands or buts.” 

Here are the vital statistics: Born—in 
Canada, 1840. Now—going great in the 
48 states. Over a century of know-how, 

Decap yourself a bottle of Carling's 
and enjoy something entirely new in the 
brewing art. It’s better—not bitter. 


BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Cleveland, Ohio 


NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC SYMPHON 


LED BY STOKOWSKI, PLAY: 


TSCHAIKOWSKY IN CARNEGIE HALL 


Big Music Week 


Coneer 


This season the musical boom which has made New York City the center 
of the music world has been achieving gigantic proportions. The roster of 
distinguished foreign virtuosos who found refuge on the U 
during the war has been so swollen by postwar importations and by the 
stream of new hope . hinterlands that even the well-tried 
misical veterans have had to wait their turn for places to perform. In a 
gle week this winter (Jan. 5-12) musical audiences in Manhattan had an 
portunity to hear six top-notch symphony orchestras, two opera compani 


- concert stage 


boom hits all-time peak in New York 


five world-famous soloists, 10 ensembles and 25 assorted recitalists including 
10 who were making their debuts in New York. The tuneful bedlam they pro- 
duced was attended by som 
audience in America and who 
final verdict of this audience 
cal career. It is the country’s hig 
to fame and sometimes to fortune. On t 
happened during that we 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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Bigtime 
Top concert names perform 


ide fame, a New York recital 
at the Kentucky Derby means 
f Manhattan's big-name recitals 
Hall, which 
n Hall, which 


y make money 


cou the fingers 
ke Anderson, Kreisler, Menuhin, 


| 


Italian b 
at 


as, tackled two 
mn Bar. 


shed virtuoso” (Times). 


audience 
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etwanecteeness 


< : = 
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persons, Citing her “magnificent artistry,” the Post critic commented, “Her 
voice at its best... had a glow as resplendent as the sheen of her gown,” 
which, he noted, was “apricot-colored velvet on silvery-changeable 


Recitalists 


to keep their prestige high 


Horowitz, Rubinstein. Most of the rest break even or lose mone 
fully, appear in Manhattan merely for prestige, make their living on 
concert tours of smaller U.S. cities. Apart from the recitalists shown on 
these pages, Manhattan concertgoers last week had an enormo 
ennese contralto, an Eng- 


ern dance groups, one harpsichordist and a group of Hindu musicians, 


FREDELL LACK, attractive 23-year-old daughter of a Houston, Texas auto- 
supply dealer, gave her third ities with her 
“substantial accomplishments’ ive rubato” (Herald Tribune). 


SS ine 
ARE ZELL, 55-year-old Swedish 
T 


dinavian so 
not her 


ALBENERE TRIO gave a re 


Herald Tribun 


ntralto who retired from Met 
ked | 


+s 


in 1944, 


thoroughly sumpt 


Post critic liked her high and low voice but not her middle voice. 


I at Young Men’ 
first-cl 


Hebrew jation on the outer frit 


is presented at low pri 


arkably adjusted ¢ 


es for e 


* (Times). 


Music Week 


CONTINUED 


Debuts 


New hopefuls get 


a mixed reception 


To Manhattan's musical public, debuts may be the 
occasion for anything from wide yawns to loud bra- 
vos. To the people who make them they are usually 
the most crucial moment of a lifetime. Attended by 
a corps of about 25 harried and scurrying New York 
music critics, who sit up half the night rendering 
scathing or kindly i i 
of Manhattan’s gargantuan music 
week's debuts ranged from that of Marilyn Neeley 
(below), a diminu r-old California pianist 
who had to have blocks placed under the pedals of 
the piano so that she could reach them, to that of Ja- 
nine Casiez (right), a French soprano whose aqua- 
marine-gowned figure drew whistles from her Times 
Hall audience. So closely packed was the we 

hedule on which they app 
tuners at Carnegie and Town Halls had barely time to 
retune pianos between recitals. 

The sensation of the week among the debut: 
curred at the M it se, where a 

y-voiced Italian tenor named Ferruccio Tagli- 

(opposite page) sang in La Bohéme, The most im- 
portant debut by an Italian singer in 10 years, it con- 
vinced some operagoers that Italian opera might be 
destined for a healthy and exciting postwar rev 


MARILYN NEELEY, 8, a member of Glendale, Calif. . SHEZ, Parisian Soprano, made her debut in than a recitalist. She received 20 bouquets. T 
Brownie Troop has Is three years, made critics found her vc ind light” somest debutante of the week, Mlle. Casiez once won 
a “strong impression” (Times) on audience, mostly tots. ), her si ing more lih hanteuse a water-skiing championship in Juan-Les-Pins, France 


VIOLET DE FIORE, 24, 2 soprano, whose father is a \UELIN. -old pianist ol 
New York tailor, made debut in Steinway Hall. Herald from Princeton Junetion, N.J. Her a ing at Times Hall bared a big v of color,” but often was “a quarter 
Tribune cr the sang “with brightness and spirit.” wa al clear... technique brilliant” (Times). tone off pitch” (Times), “half tone off” (Herald Tribune). 
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Musie Week: con 


ALONE WITH ORCHESTRA IN DIMLY LIGHTED CARNEGIE HALL, LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI RAPTLY REHEARSES SHIRTSLEEVED MUSICIANS 


Orchestras 


They are top drawing ecards 
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Aside from the performances at the Met, the biggest spectacles of the season 
are provided by the Boston Symphony, Philadelphia and New York Philhar- 
i In one week all three were in Manhattan. As guest conductor 
Leopold Stokowski (above), proved he couldstill 

getmore opulent sounds out of an orchestra than any other conductor al 
As leader of the Philadelphians, George Szell (on opposite page with Concertmas- 
ter Alexander Hilsberg) provided a performance of Prokofieft’s Fifth Symphony. 


Conductor Szell leans from podium 
at end of the symphony to shake 


hand of his beaming concertmaster 
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GOWN BY HENRI BENDEL 


W's your day .. . it's your hour . .. it's your minute 
. and the name in your ring is ““Art-Carved"’! Art-Carved Rings by Wood 
have been traditionally beloved for almost o century. 

Fine diamonds—chosen by Wood experts in world markets... 

Fine settings—created by our fashion-wise goldsmiths... 

Fine quality—down to the last carved line . . . 

ot leading jewelers, ask to see the rings marked (Gr-canred/ * 


Diomond rings $75 to $5,000. Wedding rings from $9. 


Het-carved rings vy Wood 


New YORK LONDON AMSTERDAM ANTWERP 


Most DIAMONDS 


BELOVED BY BRIDES FOR ALMOST A CENTURY (1850-1947) 


OUTSIDE A MIDWEST FACTORY DAVID FREDENTHAL DEPICTS SOME OF THE WORKERS DOS PASSOS TALKED TO 


ere Do We Go from Here? 


A great reporter visits the industrial heart of America 


and gets some answers—stubborn, confused but hopeful 
by JOHN DOS PASSOS 


John Dos Passos, famed novelist and reporter, recently visited the industrial 
Midwest for Lire. His mission was to find ‘out what people thought about the 
Suture, with special regard to labor. What he found on a tour of several cities 
he presents here as the composite picture of one industrial community. 


tween patches of pockmarked snow through fog thick with soft 

coal smoke. The air smells of machineshops and coal gas. Soot 
falls gently through the twilight, drips in inky stain from icicles along 
ilig quitera; Blachens the’ grime. ou elowepatked frarne(avellisg Mattes, 
and settles in soft smudges on your face. At the end of every street you 
can see the spreading buildings of some plant or other, horizontal lines 
of windows, clusters of tall smooth stacks spewing spiralling formations 
of smoke, Often you cross railroad tracks, road marshall g yards full 
of clanking freight cars. You are never out of earshot of the hoot and 
root-toot toot toot of the shunting engines. 

“Sure,” says the citizen who is showing you around the town, “Soft 
coal and pigiron . . . makes things kinda sooty .. . but I wouldn’t want 
to live any place else . .. maybe it’s the people. 

“Industrious?” 

"They shake a leg... they like to see a man down at his office at 
eight. ... Don’t forget that in this kind of a Ruhr that stretches from 
the Lakes down across Ohio southward and straddles the mountains into 
New York and Pennsylvania more of everything you can think of is pro- 
duced than in the whole rest of the world put together.” 

“The Ruhr hasn't worked out so well.” 

The citizen stopped in his tracks. “Out here we're worried about all 
these problems .. . labor, strikes all that .. . but we ain’t pessimi 
. .. Don't let anybody tell you we're pessimistic. I moved here from Jer- 
sey sixteen years ago . . . wouldn't live any place else. . . . It’s the indus- 
trial heart of America. . . . That’s what we are . . . that’s why we like it.” 


[ve afternoon of a winter day. You walk along brick sidewalks be- 


OOKING through the windows into the lighted parlors the houses 
don’t seem so bad inside. The paint is clean. There are new furnish- 
ings and fresh window curtains. Sometimes the mister sits there in his 


shirtsleeves in a new overstuffed chair reading the paper while he waits 
for his supper, or a woman with crisply curled hair wearing a flowered 
apron is laying the table. The children look well fed and have bright eyes 
and pink cheeks. When you reach Main Street and the shopping district 
the wide sidewalks are full of young people, young men in checked woollen 
shirts or leather jackets, young women in slacks with white or red or 
green peasant scarves over their hair. The crowd swirls round, the doors 
of department stores and five-and-tens and candyshops. “I'd like to have 
some real money in my hand, like a hundred dollars,” one girl is erying to 
another. 

“These strikes are ruining business,” a man is saying to his wife... . 

“They ought to take the labor leaders out and . 

“Oh no, just windowshopping.” 

“We've come this far,” a voice rises out of a group tangled in an argu- 
ment. “What I want to know is where do we go from here?” 


ALKING around town, driving out to plants and suburban develop- 

ments, talking to the taxidriver, the labor organizer, the leading real- 
tor, the up-and-coming young lawyer, the secretary of the development 
society, to the seedy character hunched up at the bar in the hotel cocktail 
lounge, to the young man in a checked suit who’s just emptied ten bucks 
down the drain in a slot machine, to the lady who handles the props at the 
little theater, to the plain old steelworker on his way home to Sunday 
dinner, you gradually begin to get a notion of how this place came to be 
what it is. Back a hundred aa fifty years ago it started with primeval 
woods and the first settlers floating down the Ohio in arks and keelboats 
and poling up into the leafy creeks and clearing the timber and plowin, 
the flack soil of the bottom lands and building cabins of logs and ntl 
among the low hills of what was then called the Western Reserve. Painted 
frame houses took the place of the cabins; canals took the place of rutted 
trails. They began to mine coal and iron, and little manufacturies for mak- 
ing farm tools came into being in old barns and sheds along the creeks. 
The railroads linked East and West. A man perfected a mechanical reaper 
and got rich and built himself a tall brick house and a tall brick carriage- 
house and stables overlooking the center of town. There had always been 
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a strong German and Swiss element in the 
region. Now some leading citizens got together 
to start a watch factory and brought in Swiss 
craftsmen, The town with its large population 
of artisans and mechanics grew and prospered. 
It was the market center for a fertile farming 
belt, and the home of a hundred small indus- 
tries; brick making and ceramics, harness and 
leather goods, agricultural machinery and met- 
al gutters and flash- 
ing and canvas awn- 
ings and nails and cast 
iron furniture and 
forgings and dies and 
tools. 

The automobile 
came and World War 
I and the immense 
growth of the steel in- 
dustry. The watch fac- 
tory closed down and 
the machinery was 
shipped to the Soviet 
Union. The steel in- 
dustry expanded with 
open hearth furnaces and blooming mills and 
rolling mills. With steel came Negroes from 
the South and a horde of immigrants from 
Europe—Greeks, Romanians, Syrians, Czechs, 
Hungarians, Italians, Swedes, Spaniards, Slo- 
vaks, Slovenes, Magyars, Poles. A local con- 
cern that manufactured bearings for carts and 
wagons turned to the manufacture of bearings 
for cars and grew into one of the great bearing 
plants of the world. 

‘The population changed. The town changed. 
Froma tight little nineteenth century commun- 
ity where everybody knew how old man Smith- 
ers had worked nights out in his barn to perfect 
his bearing that had gene into mass production 


“We hope we aren't 
heading. . into a fight.” 


and made him a millionaire, and how that in- 
genious ne’erdowell Joe Jones who was so down 
and out the boys had to get him a job as janitor 
at the Knights of Pythias to take care of him 
invented a vacuum cleaner, or how old Hop- 
kins out on the county road had lost his farm 
and ruined his family borrowing money to de- 
velop a hard steel bit for use in mining machin- 
ery, where every employer knew the men who 
worked for him and their wives’ first names and 
the name of the latest baby, the town became a 
huddle of walled-off alien groups. The commun- 
ity split a dozen ways. People feel that they’ve 
lost control of their destiny. 

Out at the bearing plant old man Smithers 
died, whom everybody had known and criti- 
cized when he built himself a million dollar 
stone mansion on the hill overlooking the ath- 
letic field—to this day people tell you Mrs. 
Smithers never liked it and neither did the 
boys who wanted to grow up just like other 
folks—and instead of one of the Smithers boys 
a man named Upthegrove became president 
and ran the concern which by now had branch- 
esin foreign countries, cartel arrangements with 
British and German manufacturers and all the 
trimmings of international monopoly. 

Upthegrove had gotten himself a job in the 
plant when he was mustered out of the army 
after World War I; in the tool crib, people tell 
you, ... “He's a bright cookie all right. . . . He 
rose up through the entire business, made him- 
self indispensable to the old man and now he’s 
in the old man’s shoes.” He continually im- 
proved the product and the manufacturing 
process, everything except labor relations. “In 
the old days old man Smithers knew everybody 
who worked for him and everybody knew him 
but this guy stalks through the plant straight as 
a ramrod looking like a Prussian general, never 
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speaks to an employe except maybe to baw] out 
a foreman because the sweepers aren't keeping 
up with the litter on the floor of the shop. A 
regular Nazi...” 

To stand up against the great concerns with 
offices in New York and Pittsburgh that have 
organized the units of production, the workers 
in the plants have had to let their local unions 
he swallowed by the great organizations of la- 

or. 


The steelworkers 


ELL here we are. . . You organize to raise 

wages and wages go up and prices go up 
and wages go up and so on,” you ask the big 
man behind the desk in the bare busy C.I.0. 
office that’s above a furniture store on Main 
Street. “Where do we go from here?” 

He’s the regional director of the organiza- 
tion. He has ruffled sandy hair and gray eyes 
and a rollicking manner, half bullying, half kid- 

ing. 

“Just a minute please.” He lifts asquare hand 
and goes on talking into the phone. One of his 
staff members has been picked up in a neigh- 
boring town for going through a red light and 
placed in jail until he can raise bond. 

He’s laughing as he talks: “Now you just stay 
right there George until I call back... . Don't 
you think of stirring away from that spot. I've 
et our lawyer on the job. Hungry are you? 

ell they'll’ have to feed you. Now don’t you 
g away from there.” 
Everybody in the office 
is laughing when he 
puts thereceiverdown. 

“They've got him 
locked up. That'll learn. 
him not to tear his 
tickets up. When they 
get into trouble that’s 
when we hear from 
them... . That'll learn 
him, ... Where do we 
go from here you are 
asking?” He leans 
back in his chair and 
stretches. “Where do 
we go from here? That's the sixty-four dollar 
question. ...”” 

In the first place, he starts to explain, people 
in this country have got to get it out of their 
heads that the working man is so hellishly well 
off. With overtime during the war a man could 

et by and live a little better than he used to. 

es during that period the steelworker got used 
toa slightly higher standard of living. But that 
had been over for a year, and now, making an 
average of'fortyfive dollars a week with the cost 
of living what it was, men with families were 
spending their savings for groceries and rent. 
..+No their war bonds were cashed in some 
time back. . . . New cars? The men that had or- 
ders in were canceling them. . . . Homes? May- 
be a third, no, less than that, say 20% of steel- 
workers owned their homes. Some of the veter- 
ans who'd bought dumps at outrageous prices 
were going to be stuck with them. .. . Sure he 
admitted that some of the guys had blown their 
money in foolishly....In steel particularly 
there was the kind of a man who knew nothing 
but doing one operation on a machine. No he 
wasn’t a machinist because if something went 
wrong he just stood there and waited for a re- 
pairman to come and fix it.... Well he was 
just the same outside as he was in the shop. All 
you could get him to think of was booze and 
women or ballgames and craps. You couldn’t 
get him interested in the union or in buying his 


“I kiss no man’s boot. 
1 work for myself.” 


home or in any damn thing. Of course we 
weren't to get him wrong; they weren’t all like 
that, not by a long shot. .. . Those guys were 
casualties of specialization. The union wanted 
them to stand up on their hind legs and act like 
citizens. “The place to see the real steelworker 
who's lived all over is in the grievance com- 
mittee. ... Johnny take him over to see the 
boys at your local after their meeting this 
afternoon.” 

They call this local the All Nations Local be- 
cause so many nationalities are represented, It 
is a brick building that was once a store that 
fronts on railroad tracks and the great light 
gray bulk of the mills. The grievance commit 
tee meets in the back room. The president, a 
freshfaced beefy young man out of the open 
hearth, sits at a desk. A well dressed youth 
with a thin jaw and large eyes astride a large 
sharply cut nose sits on the desk in front of 
him swinging his legs in their gray trousers 
creased to a razor eee, He’s from the staff. 
Round them are grouped a number of heavy- 
set fellows with an intent expression on their 
faces. They look like serious family men. In 
the corner a big sallow man in a leather jacket 
leans his head against the wall and occasionally 
lets the heavy eyelids drop over his eyes. 

“Where do we go from There?” asks a grizzled 
Trishman with glasses. “What we hope is that 
we aren’t heading straight into a fight. Prices 
keep rising. When we reopen our contract 
we're going to have to have more,” 

“Some people claim increased production is 
going to take care of that and bring a lower cost 
of living,”” one man hazards timidly. 

The ffishman shouts him down, ‘That's all 
propaganda. The newspapers fill us up with that 
stuff.” 

The big sallow man in the corner who's been 
asleep opens his eyes and yawns. “Supply and 
demand,” he starts to say. 

“Propaganda!” shouts the Irishman, 

“Well, that’s what they used to tell us,” the 
big man trails off doubtfully. 

“We mustn’t forget that industrial profits 
have been bigger in 1946 than in any year in 
history,” stays the staff man leaning forward 
from the desk. “Here's the situation in a nut- 
shell. Last winter we had a hell of a struggle to 
get a raise of 184 cents. It had taken us two 
years and four months to get it. That cost the in- 
dustry somewhere around a hundred and eleven 
million dollars. To make up for that they got a 
raise of five dollars a ton hit brought hea in 

something like three 
hundred million and 
that’s how it goes all 
down the line.” 

“You won’tfind that 
in the local paper here 
nor over theloval radio 
station. . . . They’re 
closed to us.” A tall 
grayhaired man with 
straight black eye- 
brows speaks in bitter 
tones: He sits still and 
straight in his chair, 
his long hands with 


“Wages should be tied 
to the cost of living.” 


their well kept square 
nails resting on his knees. . . “Now in this here 
grievance committee . . .” he goes on in his res- 


onant voice, “we are pitting our brains against 
the best lawyers the company cah hire in Co- 
lumbus or Cleveland or elsewhere. . ..We don’t 
have no lawyers to present our case, can’t afford 
’em. That makes the lawyers sore, they don’t 
like to have a layman pleadin’ his own case. 
We don’t have an education either, we're just 
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workin’ guys out of the shop. It’s a tough job,” he says, knitting 
his black brows. “They've got all the money and the brains on 
their side and all we've got is the union.” 

“You ask where do we go from here?” says the Irishman. “We 
don’t want it unless it’s forced on us but if they try to cut real 


wages or to break up the union we're headed into a fight.” 


‘O, no. We don’t wanna strike,” said the Spaniard who worked 
at the bearing plant. He was a wizened man in blue dungarees 
with brown eyes and a sharp pointed nose. He talked in a low ex- 
planatory tone. It was quiet in the basement of the Spanish club. 
A few men stood silent along the bar. A pimply youth with the 
highschool letter on his sweater was kidding a girl in whispers over 
the phone against the wall. “Got stewed last night don’t you wish 
you'd been along. . . .” After she’d brought the beers the black- 
haired busty woman with deep crowsfeet at the corners of her eyes 
stood listening to him with her eyebrows 
drawn together into an expression of tol- 
erant scorn. 

“Look here, mister,” the Spaniard was 
counting on his fingers. “After deductions 
we bring home from thirtytwo to thirty- 
five dollars. I pay rent thirtyfive dollars a 
month. I have my wife and boy. We got 
light, heat, water, groceries, clothes to 
pay... . If we work less than forty hours 
we have to go into the sock... you un- 
derstand, the sav 2 

He'd been in this country since 1921. 
His brother had come over first from As- 
turias in the north of Spain and then he'd 
come over . . . “for the liberty, to escape 
the military service of course,” he said. Yes, he was a little better 
off than in the bad times but not better off than in the ’20s; then 
your money bought more. He was an American citizen. He was 
settled in this town for life. His boy was in the technical high tak- 
ing a machinist’s course. . . . At home he and his wife spoke Span- 
ish but his boy didn’t speak no more Spanish than a Polack. . . . 
The younger generation they weren’t interested in the old coun- 
tries; they married all kinds girls, all mixed up, growing up as a 
new generation of American 

"Bah, all generations of men are the same,” cried a tiny dusty 
driedup old man who had been busily putting down one bottle of 
Haun aftendicihiér and whiscarids all the'whilein torrential Spark 
ish into the ear of a round and silent crony whose flopping hatbrim 
covered his face. The old man, so short his chin hardly reached to 
the bar, addressed his remark to the company in general and 
turned up a lined and pointed face, dry and brown and brittle as a 
twist of tobacco with a long pointed nose that gave him a mosquito 

bake “All men the same,” he reiterated 
in a threatening tone. 

A stout fellow down the bar took him 
to task. He wasn’t in no generation with 
no geedeed yellow Jap or Chine, he began 
to mutter. The little man exploded and 
began to advance splay-footed strutting 
like a bantam toward the challenger. 

“T am a native of Avilés and an inde- 
pendent man,” he screeched waving his 
beer glass unsteadily in one hand and tap- 
pin, fiimeclé on the chest with the fingers 
of the other. 

Somebody stepped between him and his 
opponent, who was four times his size, and 
asked him soothingly where he worked. 

“I kiss no man’s boot. I work for myself, Antonio Alvarez, 
natural of Avilés, decorator at your service.” He moved his head 
forward and brought up his hand as if he were about to remove 
his hat in a courtly bow. “You can go home and say you have met 
an independent man.” He swept the room with a prosecuting at- 
torney’s gesture. “Th ‘ople are. . . fodder . . . cannon fodder, 
factory fodder, trade union fodder . . . fodder.” He placed his 
grimy forefinger against his long insect nose and pivoted back 
toward the bar until his face was hidden under his crony’s hatbrim 
again. 

“Things from Spain,” said the steelworker shaking his head 
and smiling. He led the way into a reading room in back with 
leather chairs grouped around a table full of magazines. He sat 
down and lit a cigarette. “There are two things we think about in 


“A... recession might 
get things into line.” 


“The answer . . . pro- 
duce, share the profits.” 
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the shop to make things better for the steelworker. . . . Suppose 
you had wages go up and down some way with the price of living?” 
He paused. “Then suppose you had a guaranteed annual wage, 
aman could plan. . . . This way he can’t know from one day to 
the other when he is going to be laid off... . With an annual wage 
I think we would produce Negro and white. That guy who runs 
itis a tough hombre. I’ve had to learn to harden up and be as tough 
as he is. I'm learning. If business gets tough fighting for profits, 
we've got to get tough fighting for wages.” 


The people in between 


Te grillroom of the hotel was crowded. Three men were sit- 
ting in the back of a booth rattling the eating irons against 
their empty’plates. “We've got to be reasonable,” said one of them. 
"It’s just like us here right now. We could start storming around 
and say the management was neglecting us or we can wait quietly 
till the waitress comes. Labor has got to stand up for its rights 
but it’s got to be reasonable too.” 

ii used to be fierce in the old d: 


said a sandy-haired 
ers’ union. He had a 
disarming way of laughing while he talked. “When I was a youn; 
feller I used to be fierce. I worked in the mines. The first Laat 
ever organized were the miners. . . . I was so fierce I'd pour out 
my water—that meant quit work—if anybody looked cross-eyed, 
or if the cars were not even at the tipple. I tell you I was fierce. . .. 
T’ve grown up since then and learned better sense. . . . 've gone 
into other lines of business. I’m a farmer right now. I’ve got 80 
acres, 60 of them under cultivation. We've got pretty good land 
out here. ... Sure I do the work myself. .... No, we can’t go on 
this way striking over every damn little thing... . I think we've 
got to have compulsory arbitration. Maybe special labor courts of 
some kind. ... Wages ought to be hitched to the cost of living. 
We've all got to be reasonable.” 

A sprucely dressed olive-skinned man with black eyes and eye- 
brows who wore a white carnation in his buttonhole walked past 
the table. “Hello Frank,” said the business agent. “Do you sup- 
pose we could get something to eat? How’s tricks - This is the 
man who owns and runs this hotel.” He introduced him to his 
friends. 


extra meal in the evening. I used to 
how they put away the beverages. it’s dropping off. . 
Don’t worry boys, I'll get you served right away.” 

“He's a great guy,” said the business agent when the hotel 
owner had moved on sliding his way between the crowded tables. 
“He always takes care of us.... One of the most popular and 
successful men in town. He started in as a waiter in a little hash 
joint on this very location. He’s built this hotel and made a good 
thing of it and now he’s buying another hotel across the street. 
He’s always at it, he earns every cent he makes. We like to have 
people like that make good around here. ... But as I was saying 
it'll take legislation to get us out of this mess, legislation and some 

‘ood horse sense on the part of both management and labor... . 
e’ve all got to be reasonable.” 

Up in the club at the top of the tall bank building, businessmen 
young men, old men, bald men, gray men—are seated eating 
whitefish and beefsteak at a round table. The stately whitehair 
man with a red face and a flashing Celtic eye who manufactures 
bricks is talking: “Well, I’ve been in the business since I took over 
the ruins in 1904. I’ve been brought up with the men who work 
for me and I’ve known them and their wives and their children and 
their grandchildren. Many of them are Irish in my business. We've 
always been Pat and Mike together and we've more or less shared 
the good times and the bad but now the union has built up a wall 
between us. . . . They were encouraged to do it from Washington 
for political ends. . . . It’s heavy work in a brickyard. I know it. 
T’'ve done it. You don’t find many men with stomach for it any 
more not even among the Irish. Men don’t get through the work 
they used to in a day... . Here’s an example from the building 
trades. We used to call 1,100 bricks an honest day’s work. Now 
you're lucky if you find an athletic genius who'll lay 350.” 

“Productivity . . . going down.” The word goes around the table 
with some head shaking. “The lowered productivity of labor.” Men 
bend their faces over their plates. 

“No, I don’t agree with you,” says a small man whose bald fore- 
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WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? continueo 


head rises in a dome above the steel bar of his glasses that cuts 
across his nose at the level of his eyebrows. “At least that’s not 
our experience. .. . Productivity with us is up to 129%.” He 
speaks quietly while a tiny smile plays round the corners of his 
mouth. 

“How come?” 

“Incentive pay. 

“They called it piecework when I was a boy,” shouts the raw- 
boned realtor across the table. 

“The gripe on incentive pay has always been that when pro- 
ductivity rose the management would change the rate on the em- 
ploye to keep him from making too much money.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” says a lawyer flatly. 

“The idea was that if a man made too much money he'd go 
home and not do any more that week,” the small man hurriedly 
explains. “But labor had a legitimate gripe. Now we have agreed 
not to change the rate unless there’s some change in operative 
methods. . . . Some of ‘em cut their own production by slowing up 
after they've made fourteen dollars say or whatever they think is 
enough for the day, but we go on the principle that the more 
money they make the better we like it. . . . It’s paying off.” 

“That's certainly not the tale I hear told,” says the realtor 
laughing. 

“In the building trades,” says the brick manufacturer, “there’s 
one encouraging symptom. Everybody tells us the boys coming 
home from She services don’t want to do heavy work. Well that 
may not be so true, In this state there are fifteen hundred opportu- 
nities for boys to learn bricklaying as apprentices, ete., and there 
are five thousand applications.” 

“Nobody in this world ever worked unless he had to,” says the 
realtor. “You can call me a black reactionary if you want to but 
the only thing that’s going to remedy this situation is a backlog of 
about six or eight million unemployed 

The men around the table stiffen. They are not ready to accept 
this. “That’s going a little too far,” someone whispers. There fol- 
lows a hearty Amen, “Now a little recession,” someone speaks up. 
All round the table heads nod. “A little recession might bring both 
wages and prices into line.” 

“It wouldn’t be a bad thing,” says the lawyer thoughtfully. 
“With the demand for goods and services, even leaving the rest of 
the world out of it, we have in this country: every railroad car to 
be replaced, every road to be rebuilt; truck highways; housing. . 

A slight recession might get things into line for a long, gradual 
building up of prosperity.” 

“Wages have got to be stabilized first. There’s going to be no 
prosperity on high prices.” 

“We could get along with the unions all right if they were local, 
says a heavy-set man with knitted brows. “It’s the international 
that’s got to go, the international and the closed shop. Look 
here, this plant in town, you know the one I mean, has been struck 
by a C.I.O. union. It’s one of the radical Communist unions. Now 
the men and women who work in that plant are a hell of a lot more 
conservative than you and I are. The union won the election by 69 
votes at a time when the plant was full of out-of-town personnel 
for some very important war work they were doing. By only 69 
votes. ... Now there are fifteen hundred and fifty workers in the 
plant and less than a hundred took the trouble to vote i 
election. these unions were forced on the people for political 
purposes by the New Deal administration. The time has come to 
fet, rid of them.... The situation was produced by legislation and 

legislation has got to cure it.” 

The lawyer gets up from his chair. “Well, I'm just a lawyer 
ing along in a small town. I've been engaged in an arbitra- 
tion between an employer and a wi and T’ve got to leave 
this pleasant company and go back to it. All I do is tell both sides 
one thing: ‘Keep your sense of humor, don’t see bogies under the 
bed.’ I tell it to the employer and I tell it to the union man. The 
other feller hi sn’t got horns and a tail. You try to imagine he has 
but he hasn’ 


“We think we’ve got the answer”’ 
Ni morning the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce took 


the visitor to the plant of one of the men who'd been at the 
dinner. They found him laying tile in the wall of a new partition 
in one corner of the shop. He was a gray hollow-cheeked man 
with skimpy black hair plastered down on a bald head. He looked 
up with an apologetic smile when he saw he had visitors as if he 
feared he'd been caught doing something he shouldn't. “We need 
a new partition here. [ was just building it,” he said. He tapped his 
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What every woman 
> Should 


& 


Appearance often deceives. Toi- 
Jet bowls that seem clean are not 
necessarily so — Sani-Flush en- 
sures fresh, odorless toilet bowls 
because it cleans and disinfects 
them by chemical action . . . re 
moves both the obvious stains 
and,the invisible film that cause 
odors. Just sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the toilet bowl. 

Cleans in hard or soft water. 
Won't hurt septic tank systems, 
Sold everywhere. Two handy 
sizes. The Hygienic Products 
Company, Canton 
2, Ohio. 


More Indianians read 


LIFE than any other weekly maga- 
zine—572,000 every week! As a 
matter of statistical fact, LIFE is the 


most widely read weekly mag- 


azine in every other state, too, 
22% million readers coast to coast 


ARTHRITIS 


RHEUMATISM, NEURITIS? 


Sq Here is just the thing to use 
when heat treatment (wet or 
prescribed by your 
ian for arthritis, theu- 
re new 

lly designed Casco 
z Pad gives safe, 
soothing, heat at. the flick 
‘of a switch and when wet 
heat is desired re- 

© tains moisture 10-12 
hours. Underwriters? 
Laboratory approved 
for your protection. 


casco PnopucTs ConroMATION, BaIDGurONT % Co. 
America's largest manufacturers of Electric Heating Pate 


Watch for these current releases 
at your local theatre 
VOL, XIII, NO, 6 


GERMANY—HANDLE WITH CARE! What is 
Rappening inside Germany's four zones of 
occupation? How powerful is the Nazi under- 
ground? Will Russia cooperate in economic uni= 
fication? See what the solution of the German 
problem con mean to the future of the world 


VOL. XII, NO. 


NOBODY'S CHILDREN. See how society deals 

With the ilegitimote, the foundling, the orphan 

how the modern social sciences strive to 

them @ normel, happy family life...how 

the law deals with baby racketeers ... why 
adoption proceedings take so long. 


0 Million Minds a Morith, Focus ow 


VoL. XIII, NO. 
THE AMERICAN COI 
starring the man who is the key to its success 


sesthe American Cop. Watch him cope with 
ime and trafic, d= 


th and lost kids as port of his daily rou! M A R C HW 
VOL. xitl, NO. 3 IME 
THE SOVIETS’ NEIGHBOR —Crecho-Slovekio. 


An uneasy people strives to rebuild its inde- to see great events in the making. . 
pendence in @ notion thet is a natural buffer 
stote between the Eastern and Western worlds 
Sos the! Conc mae ont oe’ te thel ee to understand the wonders of a new age, 
trayers and avenge the tragedy of Li 

id them. 


to know the world and its peoples .. 


and meet the men be! 


THE MARCH OF TIME 1s PRODUCED EVERY FOUR WEEKS BY THE EDITORS OF TIME AND LIFE AND DISTRIBUTED BY 20TH CENTURY FOX 


WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? continues 


trowel on the edge of the box he had his mortar in to clean it off 
and laid it down carefully. He led the way into the office and sat 
down at a desk under an enlarged photograph of a man who looked 
very much like him. 

“That was my father,” he said in a modest tone. “We lived in a 
small town where there was a mine and he got to worrying about a 
safety door. He was an inventive kind of man. Our main product 
was an invention of his but recently we've had to shut down for 
some time while we redesigned it to fit different conditions . . . that 
caused financial complications but now after a good year it looks as 
if we might make a go of it.” 

“We were interested in your labor relations,” said the man 
from the Chamber of Commerce. 

‘The manufacturer looked up sharply. He stammered a little as 
he spoke. “Well I hope you won’t meniion this shop in any way so 
that we can be identified. I wouldn’t want to get any of the unions 
after us... . Aman works in this shop because he likes it... . Ifhe 
doesn’t he moves along. I’ve had five men come in here in the last 
couple of years to try to organize the men but so many of my men 
come to work here for a quiet life to get away from unions and the 
wrangling and the dues and the loss of pay through strikes that 
I've always been tipped off. I pay slightly less than the current 


GB, , LO : on \ 
COUGHING IS OFFENSIVE! Tif the bors euch Chrtsoman, Wo abs about bal the profs 


: r pi and divide it up among the employes. We don’t worry much about 

Here’s Quick 3-Way Relief: prodicdvity around lars because ore man duam’t like\ts asian: 
++-Go after those offensive minor —_year history. A boon to smokers. Buy 2 packs other man loafing around and cutting into profits because he 
coughs due to colds or smoking today, one for pocket, one for bedside if night knows he’s going to get a slice of them. ... Well we're a small 


VG at the very first scratchy “tickle.” coughs strike, 
2) ~ Get Smith Brothers famous black 
Cough Drops, a scientific pre- 
scription-type formula of proven cough-relief 
ingredients used for years by the medical pro~ 
fess ith Brothers bring quick, long- 


plant. ... We're perfectly happy here and we'll get along all right 
if they'll only leave us alone. You understand we just want to keep 
out of sight. If another of those big industrial wars starts up we 
don’t want to get caught in the middle,” 

“What about the rising cost of living?” 

“We think we've got the answer: produce more and share the 


Q Ease throat tickle profits.” 
@ Soothe raw, ieritated 
Hrembreties Labor and the public 
@ Help loosen phlegm 
incnindthalall Oethicn oily ten bells PreSH ute HE train is late. The early winter dusk has closed down on the 


Now in greatest demand of their whole 100 


Avi 


little settlement. A gusty raw wind driving sleet and coal dust 
in their faces has driven the three or four men waiting for the 
train to Pittsburgh into the warm freight office. There an endless 
argument has been going on between a redfaced man in freshly 
washed dungarees, with silky white hair and a cropped mustache, 
who seems to be the freight agent, and three grimy men with lan- 
BUL N terns in their hands who've come in off the tracks. 
TO MEMBERS The freight agent has something on his chest. “Human nature 
_ es . being what it is,” he keeps starting out in the manner of a pitcher 
of the world’s most distinguished windiog up for a cherished curve. Each time somebody interrupts. 
After-Shave Club “Wait a minute,” the ticket agent with the green eyeshade 
pushed back on his forehead shouts into the din ae his seat at 
the littered table in the adjoining room, “Has it ever occurred to 
you that all these strikes and aliredowns might be a blessin’ in 
disguise?” 

“Funny kind of a blessin’,” mutters one man. The others listen 
with their mouths open, 

“Wait a minute,” insists the ticket agent. “Has it ever occurred 
to you that all the difficulties curtailin’ production are spreadin’ 
the backlog of consumer demand out into the future. . . .” No- 
body answers. People have sunk into astonished silence. 

"So that we won't get a great boom followed by saturation and 
depression,” the ticket agent continues triumphantly, 

While the men with lanterns and the passengers stand silent, 
ruminating on this novel idea, the freight agent gets a chance to 
let fly with his speech he’s been winding up for. 


© The preference of gentlemen 
has made Aqua Velva the 
world’s most popular after- 
shave lotion. Cooling, bracing 
_ as a frosty morning, Aqua 
Velva refreshes your face after 
shaving, leaves it feeling 
smoother. It helps prevent 
chapping and gives the skin a 
clean, pleasant scent. 
‘There is now pl 
Velva for everyone 


regularly as a luxurious, sti 


lating finish to your shaving. “Human nature being what it is,” he says in the tone of a high 
The J. B. Williams Company school orator registering scorn, “‘you know just as well as I do that 
Glastonbury, Conn. when you get a man down you like to kick him in the face, . . . 


makers of fine shaving preparations 


"Yor over 100 years Years ago management had labor down and now labor has the 


country down and they are kicking us in the fa 

“And when did you cease to be a laborin’ man’ 
bellows from his seat. 

The freight agent has his answer ready. “Eight hours a day, I'm 
a laboring man . . . the other sixteen I’m a citizen of this commu- 
nity. ... Now, human nature being what it is...” 

‘The crossing bell begins to clang. A locomotive whistles down 
the tracks. The passengers slide out the door. As they climb on the 
car they can see through the window the freight agent tapping a 
heavy forefinger into the palm of one hand as he continues his 
oration. 


the ticket agent 
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Packard Super Touring Sedan 


He will tell you how Packard quality proved itself during the 
long war years—by dependable, trouble-free performance. 
And if he now owns one of the new Packards, he will assure you 


that Packard post-war quality is better than ever. 


Give her a LANE 
this Valentine’s Day 


Roses dre Red... Violets Are Blue... 
Lane Cedar Hop for Your Love So Truet 


Give love's own Valentine! Give her a 
Lane Cedar Hope Chest, and in the giv- 
ing, find love's complete happiness for 
yourself, Lane is the symbol of ever- 
lasting love, sanetuary of her trousseau 
treasures—truly the gift that starts the 
o her heart forever . . « 
this Valentine’s Day, Select her very 
own Lane from the many beautiful 
styles available at a wide range of prices. 


The Only Tested AROMA-TIGHT Chest in the World. 


No. 2120. Front center panel is four-piece matched 
American Walnut stump with side panels of 
matched New Guinea. Border of cross-grained Zebra 
wood. Waterfall top and front base rail of matched pete hobs 
Oriental wood. Has Lane patented Automatic Tray. By OPA rolngs. 


A MILLION MAIDENS 
YEARN FOR THIS ROMANTIC 
LOVE GIFT 


oS 


JUDY ANDREWS SKIES IN WHITE PONCHO AND STARTLING PAIR OF SLOTTED GOGGLES SCIENTIFICALLY DESIGNED TO PERMIT FULL VISION YET KEEP OUT GLARE. 


College and high-school skiers gather at Pico Peak for a weekend of strenuous exercise and quiet evenings 


Every weekend all winter long, boys and girls 
from nearby schools and colleges go to Pico Peak 
near Rutland, Vt. to ski. Pico Peak is a typical 
New England ski center with plenty of well-packed 
snow, open slopes, wooded trails and a fine ski lift 
running 2,660 feet up the side of the mountain. 


On Saturday mornings bunches of young skiers 
collect impatiently at the bottom of the lift, waiting 
for it to open at 10 o’clock. They spend the whole 
day riding up and zipping down the slopes, prac- 
ticing one maneuver after another. From time to 
time they unclamp their skis, stand their poles in 


the snow and go into a nearby lunchroom where 
they eat hot dogs, listen briefly to the juke box. 
At night they change their clothes and sit close to 
big open fires, singing and playing games. Finally 
on Sunday evenings, tired and with faces stinging 
from the wind, they pack up to go back to classes. 
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Skiing Cr Vermin cosa 
wa 
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SKIERS RELAX in the sun outside the chaletlike Troll Top ski hut. Leaving their skis : 
in front, they t hamburgers, .d milk, 


in and out all day | 


AT BOTTOM OF HILL skiers turn to slow down. Sunset Schuss, a famous two-mile: 
run which many skiers regard as prettiest in New England, starts at the top of Pico Peak. 


haped bar.Lift TROLL TOP hut is within 25 feet of beginning of lift. It accommodates 10 people irr 


GOING UP THE LIFT, Andrea Mead and Porter Noble lean again 
50 for the day. double-decker bunks. Weckenders pay $5 a day for lodging and simple cafeteria meals. 


pulls skiers to top of the slope in less than five minutes, costs then 
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AFTER DAY O} h and Rutland High 
School collect | $ . 


BLOWBALL GAME is playe day 1. table. Kids al orm stunts that test balance and coordination. They seldom 


minute walk from Pico lift. Obj \e leof sm drink as ry to build up h for their hard work out 
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BLAZER-ETON 
Something new, wonderful 

§ and enduring in rich, pure ( 
wool Varel fabrics in glori- 
ousOldSchool colors.Man- 


styled and man - tailored. 


At notable shops. Write 
| “Lance” for one near you. 
Wm. Schwartz & Co., Inc. 
1107 Broadway, New York 


DeJUR Deluxe 8 mm. movie 
projector. See your DeJUR 
dealer. 


DeJUR 


U.5.A. 


DeJUR-AMSCO CORPORATION 


45.01 Norther Blvd, Long island City, N.Y. 
More of the Equipment You Need 
+++ for the Pictures You Want 
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Shing te Vernon comms 


1N SLEEPING BAGS which they have spread on the floor and on a wooden 
bench, Pat Wing and Susanne Davis show how hardy skiers spend the night. 


CHEAPEST SKIING WEEKEND is devised by Bill Hafey of Springfield, 
Mass., who installs sleeping bag in his coupe, cooks meals on an alcohol stove. 
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Mint in,.month out 


The Quality Standard for highballs, 
cocktails and tall, cool drinks! 


OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


5? 


DOUBLE OR 
SINGLE EDGE 
12 for 25¢, 


More Ohioans read LIFE than any 
other weekly magazine— .,284,000 
every week! As a matter of stati 
cal fact, LIFE is the most widely read 
weekly magazine in every other 
state, too. 


22% million readers coast to coast 


Cough Drops 
than LUDEN’S” | 


Medicated for 


Gomes 


AUDENS MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


« «flight sergeant . . . parachute i 


Ski trooper . 
fantryman . .. tankman .. . they're Regular Army 
soldiers all. Look them over. See how they carry 
themselves, each proud of his uniform and what 
it represents. 


It takes men—real men—to meet the high 
standards of your new Regular Army. Excellent 
physical condition and stamina are among the 
requirements. But keen, quick-thinking brains 
and sound character are equally necessary. For 
quality counts as never before in this modern, 


streamlined Army. 


YOUR REGULAR ARMY SERVES THE NATION AND MANKIND 


Will you measure up to these 


Here is a force that must be capable of handling 
the most intricate machines, the fastest aircraft, 
the hardest-hitting weapons the world has ever 
known. Capable, too, of carrying forward 


cien- 
tific research on a gigantic scale — discovering and 
developing new benefits for all mankind. 


That's why the Regular Army offers such a thrill- 
ing challenge to the picked young men of America. 
Are you strong enough, intelligent enough to meet 
those standards? Have you the stuff it takes to 
make the grade? If you are qualified, there’s a 
real future for you in the Army, with the finest 


kind of training and experience in one or more 
of many interesting, useful fields of work. 

En 
clusive (17 with parents’ consent), New high pay 


{ments are open to men from 18 to 34 in? 


scales, the opportunity for advancement, educa- 
tion, travel — and a retirement plan that has no 


equal—make this one of the most attractive careers 
offered today. Details may be obtained without 
obligation at the nearest Army Recruiting Station. 


Listen to “Warriors of Peo 
We Heil’ on your radio. 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING 


oice of the Army,” “Proudly 


SERVICE 


IN WAR AND PEACE—CHOOSE THIS FINE PROFESSION NOW 


» 


7st over the bars: 


Like a prize-winning jumper, Hunter has been have achieved the matchless flavor and the 
developed slowly, expertly and with infinite care. all-around excellence of today’s Hunter— 
For it takes time, patience and skill to produce a An American Gentleman's Whiskey since 1860. 


whiskey worthy of the acclaim that Hunter has 
received down through the years. And nothing 
less than eighty-six years of experience could 


FINE BLENDED WHISKEY 


Bhesneo Wise 


Se 


Hunter-Wilson Distilling Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. Blended whiskey, 92 proof. The straight whiskies in this product are 6 or more years old. 10% straight whiskey. 60% grain neutral 


fe 
Shing Cr Vermonl course 


\1cHES AT Aly 


Scratching an itching, burning skin often leads to more 
itching, more scratching—and possible infection, Don't 
scratch—wse ZEMACOL! 

ZEMACOL is good medicine for bad skin. Gives quick 
relief—covers affected areas with an invisible protective 
film of soothing medication. 


Vv FIGHTS INFECTION — Anti- 
septic, Germicidal, Fungicidal. 
Kills germs, bacteria and fungi 
on contact. . 


of INVISIBLE—Ic's like a trans: 
parent bandage. Doesn't make 
an eye-sore of a sore skin. 


WV GREASELESS—Doesn’t stain 
your clothes or bedding. 


Try ZEMACOL tonight. 
50¢ and $1 at all drug 
stores. Money back if 
you're not satisfied. 


ae 


ANorwich Product 


EW SKI GOGGLES are modeled by young Rutland girls. Top lef 
nost hecoming style has white felt rims and side vents 

r model is a windshield that flips up to form a visor. Oth- 
large beach-type sunglasses, (right) a modified visor: 

ned glasses like those which 


hnderwater swimmers, (right) plast 
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THE HUG YOU LOVE... 
They hold you in so gently 
never hamper your 
young and acti 
these cuddly 


1 fabrics that 


that give as well as take in, 


Hstgrof am 


HOLEPROOF ( 
Sule Unidlerthings 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY + 


WAU! 


|, WISCONSIN + In Canada: London, Ont. 


Sweetest thing ‘ 
on wheels | 


Xs 


R [QAE BicycLEs 
Sénce 1895 


Streamlined beauty of American design & craftsmanship 


D. P. HARRIS HDW. & MFG. COMPANY, INC. 
Rollfast Building * New York, N. Y. 
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MISCELLANY 


by a dying man, led last month to the arrest of one of the most fi 
beauties of the Middle East. The words—"Candy which Marga gave| 
—were written in November 1945 by 26-year 
he beauty, 51-year-old Countess Margad’ Andu} 
rain, was arrested for poisoning Raymond, her nephew. 

This was just another episode in the life of Countess d’Andurain, 
whose mysterious career has included more loves, murders and hair. 
breadth escapes than the plot of a grade-B movie. When the police} 
arrested her, she was a slender, dark-eyed average-appearing woman| 
who seemed little the worse for her experiences. Her looks were faint} 
ly reminiscent of the beauty which had given her the title of Queen of 

ert. Newspapers called her “a character out of Arsenic and Ol 
because “wherever Marga went, death struck almost imim 

Her hectic story started in provincial Bayonne where she 

d where she married wealthy Count Pierre d’Andurain, 

suaded her mild, meek husband 

‘There she soon turned his Queen Zenobiaj 

Hotel into a nest of intrigue by flirting with local sheiks and colonial 
officials. By 1932 she became so enamored of the Moslem world tha 


LEAVING TRAIN FOR PARIS JAIL SHE HID FACE, WORE EXTRA CLOTHES 


Fabulous life and loves of Marga d’Andurain 


make desert version of “‘Arsenic and Old Lace” 


she claimed conversion to Islam, divorced her husband, married a Bed- 
ouin tribesman and started a pilgrimage to Mecca. But between Jidda 
nd Mecea she was kidnaped by her new husband’s tribe, which was 
ngered at his marriage to an infidel. Then, during their captivity in 
the mountains, her husband was poisoned. The cd was found 
guilty by a tribal courtand sentenced to b d to death. The French 
nterveded with King Ibn Saud, however, and she was fr 

Back in Palmyra she remarried Count Pierre, who a few weeks later 
was stabbed to death in the Zenobia Hotel. Authorities investigated 
but could prove nothing. Shortly before the war she went back to 
France and after the German occupation moved to an apartment in 

Paris where her nephew Raymond was a frequent visitor. Just as h 
ving the apartment one day she playfully popped a piece ¢ 

into his mouth. By the time he got home violent « 
nized last words started the police ir 
her in Nice, she had rented a deserted house and was 
with mementos of her 5 

Last month the countess, swathed in ancient furs, wearing long wool- 
en drawers and hiding her face (abore), was hustled off to a Paris jail 
» far no k has appeared to save her. 
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CANADA DRY GID 


Honored guest for the evening 


Waie RE and whenever good friends 
gather, the arrival of world-famous 


Johnnie Walker is most reassurin 


the serene smoothness and mellow 
mildness of this peerless scotch, the 
foretaste of a most pleasant evening 


Popular Johnnie Walker 
be everywhere all the 
ime these days. If occa~ 
inally he is “out” where 
jou call... call 


hy 


Both 86.8 Proof 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


ER ALE, ING., New York, New York © Sole Importer 


Ws 


Ulite 50 much younger 


SCE GU... 


heep brushless with Baarbasol 


STAY SMOOTH LONGER. If you're get- 
ting on to 40 or more . . . mister, 


Barbasol’s for you! Smooth, clean 
Barbasol shaves (no pull, no pain, 
no sting) take years off a man’s 
looks, and minutes off his shaving 
time; especially if he uses Barbasol 

That's the combination for 


Blades. 


‘Sizes: Large 25¢; Giant S0¢; Family 754, $1.00 


Borbasol Blades, 15 for 25¢ 
(oF 5 for 10f. Super-sharp! 


perfect shaves! Barbasol helps keep 
your skin in good condition, too... 
WON'T TIGHTEN OR DRY SKIN. The 
soothing, beneficial ingredients in 
Barbasol that tame stiff stubble, 
also save tender skins. You pra 
cally get “a facial for nothi 
with every Barbasol shave. Try 


No brush 
No lather 
No rub-in 


Mysterious Countess conrmuco 


THE COUNTESS’ HUSBAND, Co: 
landowner, wa 
His body, with 
1936. A manser 


e d’Andurain, 
lowed by wife's lust for money, 
as found on st 
was murde 


a ere 
THE COUNTESS’ SHEIK, Emir Fawaz el-Shaalan, showered tribal wealt! 
on the countess when she held sway in Palmyra. Head of the big Ruwali 


tribe, he annually collects $1,000,000 through taxation. The sheik was only} 
‘one of procession of tribesmen, which reportedly included King Ibn Saud| 


Fe wold p codluctd 
nO. hiner Hor Y 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
BY CRESTA BLANCA 


When future histories of wine making are 
vritten, it will be recorded that 1946 saw 
Juced the first American sherries of a 
unsurpassed by any in the world, 

and nob! i 


pare Triple Cream Sherry or Dry Wat y 
with any other—regardless of price. Then you 
will agree that history has indeed been made. 


TRIPLE CREAM 


Aypert cream sheryy, full bedi 
* 


DRY WATCH 


A magnifeent dy sheriy light belied 


CALIFORNIA 
SHERRY 


Listen to “Hollywood Players"* 


ws = => on CBS every Wednesday night. 


Shem the Jenest of the vine... CRESTA BLANCA WINES 


COPYRIGHT 1947, CRESTA BLANCA WINE CO., ING., LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA 


LS SMF Tr 


QUALITY OF PRODUCT 
IS ESSENTIAL TO 
CONTINUING SUCCESS 


LS/MFET 


So Round, So Firm— 
So Fully Packed , 
So Free and Easy On The Draw \ ° 


LUCKY STRUCE \ 
Wheaus Flue T0bGECO 


